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AUGUST NUMBER 











The frontispiece of the August BAZAR is the fourth of Miss Cory’s delightful pictures, The 
Innocent Pleasures of Childhood. These drawings have already aroused enthusiastic interest. 

The leader of the number is a delightful paper, The Management of Wives, by Litian BELL. 
Other strong features will be: A Fourth of July Anniversary, a story by Katuerine Bares, illustrated 
by Lester Ratrpu. The Canton Flannel Rabbit, a poem by Francis Baring, illustrated by Fanny 
Y. Cory. The Story of a Pond Lily, by Jennie Fercuson, with very charming illustrations by the 
author. My Oriental Dressmaker, by Laura B. Stark, illustrated by Georcr F. Kerr. The Dream 
Baby, a story by Otivia Howarp Dunzak, illustrated by Joun Harpy. 

The August BAZAR will also contain a large and brilliant department of Midsummer Fashions, 
conducted by A. T. Ashmore, with numerous illustrations by Erne: and Guy Ross, of Paris. A timely 
chapter discusses Japanese Wraps, and is illustrated with excellent photographs. FLora McDona.p 
Tuompson writes another of her delightful letters from Paris. 


Among the strong practical features of the issue will be the following: 


Furniture of Yesterday Photographic Possibilities Talks to Girls ayv 

By J. W. GUTHRIE By LOUISE E. DEW . , 

Best: with photographs pets with photographs Hints to Housewives 
Italian Peasants ina New-Law | Notes of a Mushroom Hunter By MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 

Tenement By GRACE HURD GAINES 

By ae W. BETTS Lace Making Midsummer Lurcheons 
Sommer Recipes By LILLIAN SIEGFRIED By JOSEPHINE GRENIER 

By MARIA BLAY Illustrated with photographs Illustrated with photographs 








and the usual admirable departments of Household Decoration, Answers to Questions of Good Form, 


Humor Department, Editorial Comment, etc. 


The BAZAR is for sale on every American news-stand at the price of fifteen cents. 
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THE GIVERS 


————— re 
MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 











HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
‘“ The Givers "’"—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author's readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is deluged by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Mlustrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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In Search 
of the Unknown 


By 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “The Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘Cardigan,”’ etc. 


HIS captivating story describes the 
strange adventures and novel love 
affairs of a young student of science who 
accompanies a learned professor on expe- 
ditions in search of the unknown in nature. 
The professor is on the track of some en- 
tirely new facts, with which he intends to 
astonish the world. In the meantime the 
student meets several girls, and half a dozen 
love affairs develop. A unique and highly 
entertaining story, in which Mr. Chambers 
has drawn his girls with his usual felicity, 
and their engaging charms are all the more 
piquant displayed in such fantastic sur- 
roundings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


As might have been expected, in view of the doubt clouding 
Judge Parker’s prospect of winning the race for a nomination, 
a number of “dark horses ” were unblanketed in the few days 
preceding the meeting of the St. Louis Convention, to say 
nothing of entries which were not supposed to be seriously 
“meant,” but which suddenly received some backing ostensi- 
bly genuine. There is no doubt that dark horses have played 
memorable parts in more than one national convention. It 
would be absurd, of course, to say that James K. Polk was 








unknown in 1844, for he had been Speaker of the House of ' 


Representatives; nevertheless, it is true that, when the Demo- 
cratic national convention of that year was called to order, 
no one conversant with the situation could have believed him 
likely to secure the nomination for the Presidency. The 
South could have named a dozen Democrats far more con- 
spicuously qualified for that high office than he; but he had no 
personal enemies, and it was known that the contest would be 
very close, as, indeed, it proved, and that State pride would 
probably suffice to give Polk the electoral votes of Tennessee, 
which otherwise would go to the Whig nominee, Henry Clay. 
So the well-meaning but commonplace and light-weight Ten- 
nesseean was sent forward against the veteran Van Buren, 
and won at the post. Then, again, in 1852, when the Demo- 
cratie national convention came together, most of the dele- 
gates and all onlookers took for granted that the contest for 
a nomination would be a duel between Lewis Cass and James 
Buchanan. This proved to be the é¢ase; for no fewer than 
forty-nine ballots were taken, and it was not until both fac- 
tions were exasperated and exhausted, that a compromise ean- 
didate was accepted in the inoffensive personality of Franklin 
Pierce. In 1868 it is probable that no delegate to the Demo- 
cratic national convention, except Vallandigham, believed that 
Horatio Seymour would be the nominee; and it is certain 
that the eminent and high-minded New-Yorker had no such 
expectation, otherwise he never would have accepted the post 
of permanent chairman. We need not say that, of all dark 
horses, William J. Bryan, in 1896, was the most phenomenal 
surprise. 


In Republican national conventions also the unexpected 
has occurred. At Cincinnati, for instance, in 1876, James 
G. Blaine was far in the lead, and among his competitors 
were men prominent in the publie eye, like Bristow and 
Conkling. Nevertheless, the nomination went to Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. In 1880, at Chicago, the principal avowed as- 
pirants were Grant, Blaine, and Sherman, named in the order 
of their strength; that Garfield was not a candidate, except 
possibly in his own mind, was evident from the fact that no 
State had been instructed for him, and that he had been 
selected to make the nominating speech for John Sherman. 
Never would Benjamin Harrison, in 1888, have been made the 
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Republican standard-bearer had James G. Blaine openly and 
earnestly sought the nomination. 


Seldom; however, has there been more uncertainty regarding 
the outcome of a Democratic national convention than pre- 
vailed this year, in the interval between the election of the 
last State delegation, that of Missouri, and the convocation of 
all the party’s representatives at St. Louis. Thus we were 
told on the one hand that the Radicals had made up their 
minds to go for Richard Olney, on the ground that, of all 
Cleveland’s friends, he was least unacceptable to Bryan. On 
the other hand, the startling news was circulated that Olney 
could not even hold the Massachusetts delegation, a majority of 
which was anxious to disregard instructions and support Ed- 
ward C. Wall, Wisconsin’s “ favorite son.” Then it was grave- 
ly announced that plans had been matured in the South for 
the nomination of Senator Bailey of Texas, should the Parker 
forces be repulsed. With straight faces some Pittsburg dele- 
gates launched a boom for Colonel Guffey, regardless of the 
chagrin which such poaching on his preserves would cause 
ex-Governor Pattison. The nadir of absurdity was reached 
when it was announced hy telegraph from San Francisco that 
Jesse R. Grant, son of the late General Grant, and the only 
Democrat in the Grant family, would be a candidate for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination at St. Louis. The humor 
of the situation was enhanced by the averment that behind the 
movement in Jesse Grant’s behalf were some of the most dis- 
tinguished and influential Republicans in the country. We 
need not say that the proper place for launching a boom in 
}rant’s favor was the Democratic convention of California, 
of which State he is a resident. 


Another quaint and curious late entry for the Presidential 
nomination was Judge Judson Harmon, of Ohio, who was ap- 
pointed United States Attorney-General by Mr. Cleveland in 
1895. An amusing boomlet was also tacked together for the 
pronounced Gold Democrat, David R. Francis, of Missouri, 
who was made Secretary of the Interior by Cleveland in 1896, 
and who is now president of the Louisiana Exposition. We 
need not say that, if any one associated with the Cleveland 
administration is to be put forward as the Democratic stand- 
ard-bearer at St. Louis, it will be Cleveland himself. There was 
no eall for any of Alexander’s lieutenants while Alexander was 
alive. More sensational, because not in the least ludicrous or 
chimerical, was the rumor that William J. Bryan would nomi- 
nate, and Bourke Cockran would second, Joseph W. Folk, who, 
as circuit attorney at St. Louis, has gained, as a champion 
of administrative and legislative purity, a national reputation 
only second to that possessed by Samuel J. Tilden in 1876. As 
for Senator Gorman, who forged abruptly to the front in 
public discussion during the week ending July 2, he could in 
no sense, of course, be described as a dark horse, not only be- 
cause the delegates from West Virginia were instructed for 
him, but because he is known to be the second choice of 
many other and far more influential delegations. There is 
no doubt that the St. Louis Convention will pass into history 
as one of those meetings of the Democracy’s spokesmen with 
regard to the issue of which onlookers were long in doubt. 

From the moment that the delegates to a national conven- 
tion are pretty well convinced that a particular candidate will 
receive the nomination for the Presidency, their minds, 
naturally, are concentrated on the composition of the platform, 
and the selection of a nominee for the second place on the 
ticket. Theoretically, of course, the framing of the platform 
should precede the designation of the man who is to stand on 
it, and, in the official proceedings of a convention, the logical 
order is followed. But well-informed politicians know that, 
although a nomination to the Vice-Presidency was once made 
by a great party, but rejected by the recipient of the honor— 
we refer to the case of Silas Wright—no man ever yet repelled 
a nomination for the office of Chief Magistrate, after it had 
been definitely tendered by one of the principal parties, on the 
plea that he did not approve of the platform adopted by the 
party. Such disapproval may not only be felt but expressed, as 
it was in 1864 by George B. McClellan, who, nevertheless, per- 
mitted his name to remain on the ticket. Until, therefore, a 
convention has actually been called to order, delegates are 
quite right in giving most of their attention to the attempt 
to agree upon a nominee for the Presidency. They may take 
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for granted that the “next friends” and trusted counsellors 
of the several candidates are busily engaged in platform 
framing and adjusting. 


Tt was known, for instance, at St. Louis, that ex-Senator 
Ilill had brought with him the draft of a platform, supposed 
to be framed upon the lines of the programme recommended 
by the New York State convention. The views, on the other 
hand, of Representative John Sharp Williams, who is another 
of Judge Parker’s most influential supporters, were known to 
have been expressed in the platform adopted by the State con- 
yention of Mississippi. Senator Gorman, also, was believed to 
have sent by the hand of his alternate, Colonel John T. Poe, a 
draft of a platform which had the merit of being short; for 
the purport of it could be summed up in a demand for the 
maintenance of sound money and for a revision of the tariff 
schedules. If Mr. Gorman were the nominee, it would be su- 
perfluous to insert in the St. Louis platform a denunciation of 
the Chicago demand for the enforcement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, for the reason that the Senator from Maryland 
was the leader of the memorable fight made in the United 
States Senate under the Harrison administration against a 
Force Bill. It may be remembered that the platform under 
which in 1876 the Democrats carried the country, so far as the 
popular vote was concerned, was succinct and pointed, laying 
stress on two issues, namely, tariff revision and a purification 
of the Federal offices. There are those who think that this 
year the Democracy might have done wisely to put forward no 
platform at all, provided ex-President Cleveland were made the 
nominee. Had the Whigs in 1840 committed themselves to 
any definite programme, they might have failed to beat Van 
Buren. As it was, they went to the country without any plat- 
form whatever, and gained an overwhelming victory. 


The list of names suggested at St. Louis for the nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency is even longer than that of the can- 
didates put forward for the higher office. The former cata- 
logue naturally includes some of the so-called “ favorite sons,” 
as, for instance, Edward C. Wall, of Milwaukee, Francis M. 
Cockrell, of Missouri, Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, and 
ex-United States Attorney-General Judson Harmon, of Ohio. 
Comprehended in it also are ex-Vice-President Adlai E. 
Stevenson, of Illinois, ex-Representative Benjamin F. Shively, 
of Indiana, Joseph W. Kern, of Indiana, Marshall Field, 
of Chicago, Senator Joseph W. Bailey, of Texas, and ex- 
Governor James S. Hogg, of the same State, Representative 
John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, Allen C. Braxton, of 
West Virginia, ex-Secretary of the Interior David R. Francis, 
of Missouri, Circuit-Attorney Joseph W. Folk, of the same 
State, and ex-Senator William A. Harris, of Kansas. It is 
said that on Sunday, July 3, Senator Dubois informed Messrs. 
HIill and Sheehan that a promise to nominate Senator George 
Turner, of Washington, to the Vice-Presidency would give 
Judge Parker sixty additional votes, including those not only 
of the State of Washington, but of California and Oregon. 
It is well known that the selection of a nominee for the Vice- 
Presidency is absolutely unrestricted, though if the nominees 
for both places on a ticket should be taken from the same 
State, the Presidential electors of that State would be de- 
barred by the Twelfth Amendment of the Constitution from 
voting for one of them. It is customary, however, when the 
nominee for the higher office has been selected, to choose the 
nominee for the lower from the other side of the Potomac 
or the other side of the Alleghanies. Since the civil war, the 
Democracy have had no ammunition to spare, and have deem- 
ed it prudent to take nominees for both offices from doubtful 
States at the North. 


The notion that the relative age of candidates plays an 
‘important part in the selection of a nominee for the second 
‘lace does not seem to be borne out by the facts. An assertion 
ias of late been current in the press to the effect, first, that 
‘heodore Roosevelt and John C. Breckinridge are the only 
‘en who, when they were inaugurated Vice-Presidents, could 
airly be described as young; and, secondly, that, most fre- 
ently, Vice-Presidents have been older than the correspond- 
ug Presidents. It is true that Theodore Roosevelt was but 
‘orty-three, and John C. Breckinridge only thirty-six, at the 
date of inauguration; but John C. Calhoun was only forty- 
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three, Schuyler Colfax only forty-six, and Millard Fillmore 
only forty-nine. As regards the second statement, George 
Washington, John Adams, James Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, Andrew Jackson, William H. Harrison, Zachary 
Taylor, James Buchanan, and William McKinley were older 
than their respective Vice-Presidents. Thomas Jefferson was 
older than Aaron Burr, and younger than George Clinton. 
Abraham Lincoln was of the same age as Hannibal Hamlin, 
and only one year younger than Andrew Johnson. Grant was 
older than Colfax, but younger than Wilson. Garfield was 
just one year younger than Arthur. Evidently, it is not the 
consideration of respective age, but the question of locality 
and political expediency that determines the designation of a 
nominee for the Vice-Presidency. 


The English contributor to the North American Review who 
signs “ Anglo-American” to an estimate of Mr. Roosevelt sur- 
prises his American readers with the observation that “no 
President ever brought to the discharge of his executive duties 
anything like Mr. Roosevelt’s varied experience and thorough 
qualifications.” It is perfectly true that Mr. Roosevelt served 
for a time in the Assembly at Albany; that he was Police 
Commissioner in New York city, a United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner, and, for a year, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy; that he served for some months in the Spanish 
War, and was for one term Governor of his native State. 
Considered as a whole, his experience may undoubtedly be 
described as extensive and varied, and from this view-point he 
was better qualified for the Presidency in 1901 than was Cleve- 
land in 1884; but it is simply absurd to say that no preceding 
President ever equalled him in this particular. As a matter 
of fact, there have been but few Chief Magistrates who have 
not surpassed him in respect of their practical acquaint- 
ance with public life. For breadth and diversity of expe- 
rience, indeed, he would not be compared by well-informed 
persons with his predecessor, who saw service in our civil war, 
and who for many years had been one of the most influential 
members of the House of Representatives, before he became 
Governor of Ohio. 


Mr. Balfour will be kept in power, it is now declared, by 
the jealousy of the Liberals, who do not wish to see Lord 
Spencer made Premier. The feud between the Liberal leaders 
—Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman—has weakened the party beyond meas- 
ure, and its bad results are sufficiently apparent. Yet the 
lesson seems still insufficiently learned. Sir William Harcourt 
is out of the running. Lord Rosebery has the admiration of 
every one, and the friendship of the King; but he has the 
confidence of no one in the Liberal ranks, and, worst of all, 
he has no real confidence in himself. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is a worthy but vacillating and voluble person, 
whom everybody likes, to a certain extent, but as for being 
a great political leader, a worthy successor of Gladstone and 
Bright, not even Sir Henry himself can believe that he is that. 


The obvious conclusion is that the Liberal Premier would 
be Earl Spencer, who was Mr. Gladstone’s choice as his suc- 
cessor, according to Mr. Morley’s Life. Lord Spencer has the 
respect of every one, and is just such a typical aristocrat as 
every good Englishman loves to be governed by; but there 
are the unconquerable jealousies, or at least still unconquered 
jealousies, of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Rose- 
bery to contend against. There are also Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Morley, both possible future Premiers. The Liberals, 
with their Radical wing, are, after all, the. democratic party, 
at least in tradition. And the democratic party by no means 
relishes the idea of being led in the House of Lords. The 
official Liberals in the Commons would immediately feel their 
glory diminished, and it would be palpable to all that the 
centre of gravity of the party was elsewhere. These were the 
considerations which led Mr. Gladstone persistently to refuse 
a peerage, just as similar considerations kept Disraeli out of 
the Lords, until he felt himself close to the end. The Liberals 
are always weak and comparatively impotent in the Upper 
House, which is, by every instinct of its being, conservative; 
therefore a Liberal Premier in the House of Lords is a fish 
out of water. If we add personal jealousy, it is easy to 
see why the Liberals may not be in a hurry to see Mr. Balfour 




















































































































dissolve Parliament, especially so long as Mr. Chamberlain 
is kept on the shelf. 

Word comes from London that the English shipping in- 
dustry is suffering from a depression unequalled during the 
last century. Should this depression prove more than tem- 
porary, it may have a widespread effect on English policy, 
and may also touch nearly the tariff issue. Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain may find himself unexpectedly reenforced, and the 
doubting hearts in the Unionist party may be forced to join 
the ranks of the protectionists. For the connection between 
England’s shipping and protecticn is immediate and obvious. 
England, as has so often been pointed out, imports a great 
deal more than she exports. So strange is this, at first sight, 
that alarmists have seen in it a certain’ threat of national 
bankruptcy; and there is no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain 
inclines to this view. But the truth is, that England pays 
for her surplus imports by the services rendered, the money 
earned by her world-wide shipping, which gains wealth in all 
the seven seas. If the earnings of British shipping fall off, 
she will no longer be able to buy the large surplus of imports, 
and the pinch will immediately be felt. 

Local option in Vermont, following half a century of pro- 
hibition, has proved at first somewhat too indulgent. Two 
years ago the change was made, and at the next election 
sixty-seven towns voted “yes” on the license question. 
Thirty-six of these towns, after a year’s experience of license, 
voted “no” last March. The vote in the city of Rutland 
changing from “yes” to “no” showed a loss of 1297 votes. 
The “yes” vote in the State fell off 12,000, and of this loss 
10,000 was in towns that had had saloons. Apparently rum 
has not been making itself entirely agreeable in Vermont, 
but there is no sign that the State is dissatisfied with its new 
law, or wants to go back to prchibition. On the contrary, the 
way the new law enables local communities to express their 
minds, and to change them annually if they like, seems to be 
much appreciated. The law works with easy flexibility, and the 
Vermonters lock or unlock the saloon doors according to the 
impressions the saloons make on the voters. The voters are 
experimenting. A letter from Montpelier to a Boston paper 
speaks of the need of more alternatives—of some form of 
liquor-supply that is more restricted than saloons, and not 
so strictly limited as that provided by a druggist’s license. 
Rutland, a city of 11,500 population, changed from “ yes” 
to “no” this year, but is expected to be dissatisfied with 
“no” as it was with “yes.” Seeond-class licenses which 
allow the sale of liquor in bottles, not to be drunk on the 
premises, are found to produce more drunkenness than saloon 
licenses, and are unsatisfactory. The Vermonters want just 
the right law—a law that will provide just the right amount 
of the right kind of liquor to the right man at the right time, 
—and they are disposed to experiment until they come nearer 
to it than they have come yet. 

Two hundred teachers from Porto Rico reached New 
York on an army transport, on July 2, bound for 
Cornell University. Four hundred on = another — trans- 
port disembarked at Boston about the same time on their 
way to Ilarvard. The six hundred are to spend six weeks 
in summer study, and then a fortnight in travel, and are 
expected to go home in September with some new knowledge 
and many new ideas, which, in due time, they are expected 
to impart to their pupils at home. Among the million in- 
habitants of Porto Rico there is much room for every kind 
of education, and the lively demand for it appears i1 the fact 
that one-fourth of the revenues of the island is devoted to 
the support of the schools. Education has been found, since 
the Americans came, to be necessary to any kind of success, 
and the islanders are represented to be extremely eager for it. 
The present importation of teachers—a consequence, no doubt, 
of the visit of the Cuban teachers five years ago—has been 
made possible by private subscription here, and by the sacri- 
fices of the teachers themselves, who devote one month’s pay 
to the expedition. The government has helped directly by 
sending transports to bring them here and take them back, 
but the whole expedition is due to labors of government 
otticials—Commissioner Lindsay and Assistant Commissioner 
Lord—who are at the head of the Porto-Rican school system. 
About two-thirds of the teachers are men. What they all want 
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more than anything else is to learn our language and our 
ways. Most of the lecture courses which they are getting in 
Cambridge are history courses, treating of Cuba and South 
America, the Philippines, the United States, and Mexico. 
To these are added courses in hygiene, geology, and the 
American educational system. 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, poet this year of 
the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa, proposes to Harvard to put 
the names of her graduates who fought on the Confederate 
side in the civil war along with her Union soldiers on the 
tablets of her Memorial Hall. THe says: 


Forgive, and let their names, too, deck the walls; 
Those who once fought for what we held a sin 
Obeyed their State’s and not their nation’s calls; 
They died for that sad cause. Now let them in! 


There are a good many of them, for many Southern lads 
came North for their education before the war. Those who 
fought on Dixie’s side in the civil war helped to fight out a 
question that had come down to them through three genera- 
tions, bending their shculders equally with their Northern 
brethren to an inherited burden. That is the view that pre- 
vails now and will prevail, and those—a great majority— 
who accept it will find no serious fault with Colonel Higgin- 
son’s proposal, though they may doubt its expediency and 
deprecate the possibilities of a discussion springing out of it. 


Next to the horse-cars, which are still conspicuous in some 
of the most-travelled cross-streets in New York, the most 
surprising antiquities of the town are the little, old Long 
Island ferry-boats. They carry passengers from Thirty- 
fourth Street and from James Slip to Long Island City— 
a lot of passengers every day. for the ferry is one of the most 
important that touches New York, and that means one of the 
most important in the world. It is so important that some 
time or other it is to be superseded by a bridge, or a tunnel, 
or both, and plans to that intent are understood to be in 
process of execution. But it will be years before they are 
done, and meanwhile these little, old antiquities attempt to 
carry back and forth the swarms of people who must go. 
Forty or fifty years ago when the boats were young they were 
fairly well up to their business, but New York has gained 
millions of population since then, and its passenger traffic 
with Long Island City has increased enormously. To see the 
game little veterans walk up to their loads is one of the sights 
of the town, and travellers stopping at the near-by Astoria 
often go down to the ferry-house to look on. It is hard, though, 
con the people who have to use the boats, for they are jammed 
in together and mixed up with one another, and with the 
horses and drays and hearses and funeral-hacks, and with 
the smells, and all in a very sticky and harassing way. The 
passengers don’t like it. They express wonder that the great 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which maintains on the North River 
the handsomest ferry-boats in the world, should run on the 
East River these unseemly curiosities of transportation. Since 
the Slocum burned some attention has been paid to East River 
boats, but the Thirty-fourth Street veterans still stagger to 
and fro, swarming with sufferers. 

It is a popular superstition that great disasters come, not 
singly, but in groups, and especially in groups of three. It 
gives new backing to this whim to have the deplorable Slocum 
disaster, with its thousand deaths, followed by the sinking on 
June 28 off the coast of Seotland of the Seandinavian liner 
Norge, bound from Copenhagen to New York, and earrying 
765 passengers and a crew of sixty-five. The ship got out of 
her course in thick weather, struck on Rockall Reef, and went 
down in twelve minutes. She carried eight life-boats. Such 
of them as have got to land at this writing have brought 
ashore 145 survivors, and it is possible that others will be 
heard from, but the loss will probably exceed six hundred lives, 
Nearly all the Norge’s passengers were emigrants, the ma- 
jority of them women and children. The ship was lately in- 
spected in New York by the same officials who inspected the 
Slocum. Her American certificate allowed her to carry 488 
passengers. She had aboard many more than that number, but 
possibly not more than her Danish certificate permitted. She 
was an old ship, built without compartments, and evidently 
filled at once when a hole was stove in her bows. 








































How Cleveland Dealt with the Chicago Strike 


No more timely and valuable service could have been rendered 
at this juncture to the Democratic party and to the country than 
is embodied in the lucid, authentic, and convincing. narrative of 
the relation of the Federal government to the Chicago strike of 
1894, which is contributed by ex-President Cleveland to the cur- 
rent number of McClure’s Magazine. To appreciate the opportune- 
ness and the usefulness of this authoritative recital of often mis- 
construed facts we should bear in mind that. the national con- 
vention of the Democracy, which meets at St. Louis on July 6, 
will be asked to reaffirm the platform adopted by the party at 
Chicago in 1896, and endorsed at Kansas City four years later. 
A plank in that platform was a passionate protest against what 
was termed “government by injunction,” by which term was 
stigmatized a proceeding which has been unanimously declared 
by the United States Supreme Court to have been constitutional 
and necessary. For eight years a dishonest and mischievous ef- 
fort has been made to blind the American people to the true 
character of the circumstances and motives which impelled and 
justified the course pursued with reference to the Chicago strike 
of 1894 by the second Cleveland administration, and to misrep- 
resent it as a flagrant usurpation of authority and a wanton in- 
vasion of the sovereign rights of Illinois, for the purpose of aid- 
ing employers to crush their employees by the military arm of 
the Federal Executive. It was high time that such gross perver- 
sions of the truth in relation to that matter—perversions sown 
broadeast by mendacious agitators for factional and seditious ends 
—should be sternly and definitely brushed aside, and no man was 
so qualified to perform the purging and clarifying function than 
he in whom an unerring perception and an unflinching exercise of 
the rights and duties of a Chief Magistrate under the Constitu- 
tion and the laws were not found wanting in the hour of trial. 
By Mr. Cleveland’s calm, exhaustive, and incontrovertible state- 
ment of the facts, the campaign of false teaching, misinterpreta- 
tion, and defamation which has been waged against him for a 
decade has been brought to an abrupt and ignominious close. 

Mr. Cleveland begins by reminding us that, in the last days of 
June, 1894, there broke out in the city of Chicago a determined 
and ugly labor disturbance, which grew almost in a night to 
portentous proportions of malevolence and danger. The violence 
and rioting, by which the outbreak was characterized, spread so 
swiftly that, in a few days, they had. pervaded nearly the whole 
of the western and southwestern sections of our country. Espe- 
cially was railroad transportation obstructed by the subversion 
of order. The carriage of the United States mails was _ inter- 
rupted. Interstate commerce was blocked, and the property of 
interstate railways destroyed. The truth is that, although this 
far-reaching disturbance is known as the “Chicago strike,” be- 
cause it originated in that city, the term is a grotesque mis- 
nomer, so far as the scope of the trouble is concerned. In no 
fewer than twenty-seven States and Territories were railroad 
operations more or less affeeted; and in all these parts of the 
republic the interposition 9f the general government was, with 
more or less earnestness, invoked. On June 28, two days after a 
general strike of the American Labor-Union had been ordered from 
the headquarters of that labor organization at Chicago, informa- 
tion was received by the Federal Executive at Washington from 
the Post-Office Department that on the Southern Pacifie system, 
between Portland and San Francisco, Ogden and San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles and San Francisco, the carriage of the mails 
was completely stopped by strikers, who refused to permit trains, 
to which Pullman cars were attached, to run over the lines men- 
tioned. Thereupon Attorney-General Olney ordered by telegraph 
the United States district attorneys in the State of California 
to see that the passage of trains conveying the United States 
mails in the usual way, as. contemplated by acts of Congress, 
should not be obstructed. To that end they were ordered to pro- 
cure warrants, or any other available process, including, of course, 
that of injunction, from the United States courts, against any and 
all persons engaged in such obstructions, and to direct the United 
States marshals to execute the same by such deputies or possees 
as might be needed. On the same day, and during a number of 
days immediately following, similar complaints, accompanied by 
charges of forcible seizure of trains and other violent disorders, 
poured in upon the United States Attorney-General from all parts 
of the West and Southwest. In all cases of substantial interfer- 
ence with the carriage of mails a telegram identical with that, 
the purport of which we have given, was sent to the United States 
district attorneys in the disturbed localities; and this remedial 
action was supplemented, whenever necessary, by such other meas- 
ures as the varying emergencies required. In the city of Chi- 
cago the United States marshal found it impracticable to carry 
out his instructions with the civil force at his disposal, and on 
July 3 notified the United States Attorney-General in a despatch 
endorsed by Judge P. S. Grosseup, of a. United States court, that 
an emergency had arisen for the employment of United States 
troops for the enforcement of the law and the restoration of 
order. Thereupon Colonel Crofton’s command at Fort Sheridan 
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was ordered to Chicago, and on July 5 General Miles assumed 
direction of military movements in that city. On the day last 
named, twenty-four hours after the Federal soldiers reached Chi- 
cago, President Cleveland received a long despatch from Governor 
Altgeld, in which the latter declared that the commonwealth of 
Illinois was fully competent to maintain peace and order within 
its limits, and, consequently, the immediate withdrawal of Fed- 
eral troops from active duty in that State was demanded. Mr. 
Cleveland, on July 6, replied that he was persuaded that he had 
transcended neither his authority nor his duty in the situation 
presented at Chicago and elsewhere. Two days later the Presi- 
dent issued an Executive proclamation warning all persons en- 
gaged in unlawful combinations and obstructions to disperse with- 
in twenty-four hours, and on July 10, Eugene V. Debs, the presi- 
dent of the American Railway Union, together with its vice- 
president, general secretary, and one of the active directors were 
arrested upon indictments for complicity in the obstruction of 
mails and interstate commerce. As soon as the riotous employees 
learned that their leaders had been arrested and removed from 
the scene of action they became demoralized and the strike came 
to an end. 

On what ground did Governor Altgeld protest against the in- 
terposition of Federal troops for the restoration of peace and order 
in the State of Illinois? It is well known that the Federal Con- 
stitution requires the United States to protect each of the States, 
not only against invasion, but also “on application of the Legis- 
lature or of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
voked), against domestic violence.” Now it is undisputed that 
there was plenty of domestic violence in the city of Chicago and 
in many other parts of Illinois during ‘the early days of July, 
1894; but Altgeld laid stress upon the fact that no application 
for assistance had been made to the Federal government on the 
part of the State’s Legislature or Executive. Altgeld, conse- 
quently, challenged the constitutional right of the President to 
employ Federal troops for the enforcement of the orders of a 
United States court. The question of constitutionality was raised 
on an appeal to the United States Supreme Court from the de- 
cision of the United States Circuit Court, finding Debs and his 
associates guilty of contempt of court, which decision was ex- 
pressly based upon the provisions of the law of Congress passed 
in 1890, and entitled; “An act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraint and monopolies,” .sometimes called 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The case was elaborately argued 
before the United States Supreme Court in March, 1895, and on 
May 27 of the same year the members of that tribunal unanimously 
upheld the decision of the United States Circuit Court. Justice 
Brewer, delivering the univocal opinion of the court, pointed out 
that two questions of importance were presented in the proceedings 
against Debs and his associates, namely: First, are the relations 
of the general government to interstate commerce and the trans- 
portation of the mails such as authorize a direct interference on 
the part of the Federal Executive to prevent a forcible obstrue- 
tion thereof? Second, if such authority exists—as authority in 
governmental affairs implies both power and duty—has a court 
of equity (like the United States Circuit Court) jurisdiction to 
issue an injunction in aid of the performance of such duties? 
Both of these questions were answered in the affirmative, In the 
opinion read by the learned justice and concurred in by all his 
colleagues, the inherent power of the Federal government to exe- 
cute by means of physical force through its official agents, on 
every foot of American soil, the powers and functions belonging 
to it, was vindicated by a process of reasoning simple, logical, 
unhampered by fanciful distinctions, and conclusive; and the Fed- 
eral government’s resort to the United States Circuit Court, the 
injunction issued in its aid, and all the proceedings thereon, in- 
cluding the imprisonment of Debs and his coconspirators, were 
fully approved. 

There could be no greater mistake than the assumption, which 
some commentators on Mr. Cleveland’s narrative have made, that 
“the obstruction of the mails ” was the sole ground for the course 
pursued by him with reference to the Chicago strike. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Cleveland expressly says that the suggestion made by 
Attorney-General Olney on June 30,in his instructions to the spe- 
cial counsel for the United States in Chicago, contemplated the 
inauguration of legal proceedings to restrain those conspicuously 
concerned in “ interference with the mails and obstruction of inter- 
state commerce,” such proceedings being based on the assump- 
tion that, under general principles of law, the Federal courts were 
competent to intervene by injunction; and on the further ground 
that, under the act of Congress passed July 2, 1890, commonly 
known as the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, conspiracies in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several States were declared to 
be illegal, and the circuit courts of the United States were therein 
endowed with jurisdiction to prevent and repress such conspira- 
cies. Mr. Cleveland twice reiterates in his narrative that to safe- 
guard the operation of interstate commerce was one of the ob- 
jects contemplated by Federal interposition; and Justice Brewer, 
in his recital of the facts, recognizes that Debs and his asso- 
ciates were arrestetl on the charge that the interstate transporta- 
























































































































































tion of persons and property, as well as the carriage of the mails, 
was forcibly obstructed. There can be, therefore, not the slight- 
est doubt as to the scope of the decision unanimously rendered 
by the United States Supreme Court. 





Taft and Olney on the Philippines 


Ir is evident from the weighty speech delivered by ex-Secre- 
tary Root at the Chicago convention that some of the wisest 
heads in the Republican party feel grave misgivings about the 
expediency of retaining the Philippines for an indefinite period, 
not only as a matter of dollars and cents, and in view of 
the inflexible opposition of protectionists to the admission of the 
products of those islands duty free, but also with an eye to the 
effect. on our political ideals of the assumption embodied in the 
decision rendered in the insular cases—a decision reached by five 
justices of the United States Supreme Court against four—that a 
strong people has a moral right to hold a weak people in perma- 
nent subjection. That is a question of which we have by no means 
heard the last; as is plain from the keen interest with which, on 
June 28, the members of the Harvard Law Association listened 
to the discussion of the subject by Secretary William H. Taft 
on the one side and by ex-Secretary Richard Olney on the other. 

We say discussion, because, although Judge Taft’s address in 
defence or palliation of the course thus far pursued in the Philip- 
pines was pronounced at the formal meeting of the association, 
over which, by the way, Chief-Justice Fuller presided, Mr. Olney’s 
responsive speech was made at the subsequent dinner. It was not 
difficult for the present Secretary of War to show that, at the 
time when our treaty of peace with Spain was negotiated, there 
was really nothing for us to do but to take over the sovereignty 
of the Philippines. From a humanitarian view-point, that had 
come to be recognized as no less clearly our duty than was the 
demand for the evacuation of Cuba. Nor will many fair-minded 
persons deny that to have surrendered the Philippines forthwith 
to the undisciplined and predatory levies under Aguinaldo would, 
in the interest of the islanders themselves, have been an act no 
less foolish and hurtful than would have been the contempora- 
neous abandonment of Cuba to the nondescript and lawless bands 
under Gomez. It is probable that a still further admission would 
generally be made, namely, that, owing to the relative backward- 
ness of the Filipinos in civilization, the concession of absolute 
independence could not prudently be made with so much prompti- 
tude as was evinced in the case of the Cubans. 

It may make all the difference in the world, however—as ex- 
Secretary Root perceived, though the Republican platform did not 
reveal the same perception—not only to the Filipinos themselves, 
but also to those American citizens who desire to maintain in- 
tact their old political ideals, whether or no we shall proclaim, 
distinctly and irrevocably, in the case of the Philippines as in 
that of Cuba, our determination to grant absolute independence 
to the islanders, from the moment that they should appear rea- 
sonably well qualified to exercise the functions of self-government 
under the same egis of protection against foreign aggression that 
we have stretched over the Pearl of the Antilles. We need not 
say that such a declaration, in the one case as in the other, 
would be tidings of great joy; that thenceforth distrust and ran- 
cor would give place to confidence and gratitude; and that all 
the encouragement and aid with which we should try to speed 
the Filipinos in the path of self-education would be turned to 
account by them with the fervor born of a splendid hope, and in- 
spired by an act of high beneficence that would set, as we set in 
Cuba, an example to mankind. 

Will it be said that this is a counsel of perfection, which it 
would overtax weak human nature to follow? As a matter of 
fact, the value of the Philippines, which, for the present at least, 
is disputable, would, under any circumstances, be insignificant 
compared with that which had attached to Cuba in the eyes of 
American statesmen for more than half a century before that 
memorable night of April 18-19, 1898, when Congress, by a self- 
denying ordinance, proclaimed our determination to liberate the lat- 
ter island, not for our own benefit, but in the exclusive interests 
of the Cubans themselves. From that majestic precedent we are 
bound by self-respect, and by our passionate desire to uphold the 
nation’s dignity and honor, never to recede or derogate. To 
those, however, who would brush aside such considerations as 
sentimental, and who insist upon transferring the discussion from 
moral to material grounds, may be commended Mr. Olney’s warn- 
ing that, in the interests of American citizens themselves—the 
mass of whom will always be poor, absorbed in the daily strug- 
gle for existence, and, therefore, relatively inapt for self-defence— 
it behooves us to scan sharply and anxiously the possible effect 
upon ourselves of subscribing to the principle which was _pro- 
pounded by the United States Supreme Court in the insular cases, 
and by virtue of which we keep the Philippines in their present 
position—the principle, namely, that the strong have a moral 
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right to rule the weak, either in the name of “ collective civiliza- 
tion,” or under some other specious plea or pretext. 

Is not, asked ex-Secretary Olney, a rule, which is pronounced 
good for nations, good also for individuals, and may not the lives 
and property of feebler and inferior citizens within any given 
community be rightfully appropriated for the benefit of the supe- 
rior and stronger? If it be true that in our Constitution, or in 
the extra-constitutional rights alleged to be inherent in every 
nation, there exists any authority for the sacrifice of American 
lives and American treasure to purely philanthropic enterprises— 
any warrant for the conversion of our government into a mission- 
ary to benighted islands in the South Seas thousands of miles 
away, any power to tax the toiling masses of this country for 
the benefit of the motley brown people of the tropics, between 
whom and our taxpayers is no community of interests or sym- 
pathy—then, at all events, let us embrace our new réle with our 
eyes wide open, and recognize that the political ideals, which to 
our fathers seemed august and precious, are outworn, homely, 
and unsuited to the superb expansion of an empire. 





Mr. Taft and Philippine Dependence 


In his speech at the dinner given by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce to the commissioners from the Philippine Islands on 
June 17 Secretary Taft said: ‘‘ If the time comes when the Filipino 
people are prepared for independent self-government and desire it, 
God knows I want to give it to them.” The New York Evening Post 
immediately seized upon this expression as one eminently satisfac- 
tory to the Philippine Independence Committee, saying editorially: 
“If both parties would simply echo Secretary Taft’s phrase, and 
‘all God to witness that they desired to give the Filipinos inde- 
pendence, the prayer of the committee would be practically 
granted.” 

But a moment later, in the course of the same speech, the Sec- 
retary declared: “ What I cherish in my soul as a hope is that the 
Filipinos will become so attached to America that they will never 
consent that the sole light bond, like that which connects Can- 
ada with England, shall be severed, but that it may always re- 
main to remind them of the great good which association with 
the United States has done for them.” And immediately the New 
York Herald seized upon this expression as the more important, 
saying in its news columns that Mr. Taft “ resented earnestly ” a 
suggestion of the speedy establishment of an independent republic 
in the Philippine Islands, and stamped upon the minds of his 
auditors the impression “that this country could not surrender 
the islands.” 

Quoted separately, these two expressions will lend themselves 
to the uses of persons who hold diametrically opposite views; and 
it is already apparent that, from this circumstance, a good deal 
of needless mystification may arise in the United States, the 
Philippines, and other interested communities. 

We call the mystification needless, because it is possible to 
show beyond a doubt that the latter of the two expressions truly 
conveys the Secretary’s meaning, and (it is fair to assume) the 
intention of the present administration. To make this conclusion 
entirely clear we have only to develop briefly—yet so that it can 
no longer be either slighted or misunderstood—the common sig- 
nificance of apparently unrelated passages in the “ Report of the 
Civil Governor of the Philippine Islands for the period ending 
December 23, 1903,” which accompanies the fourth annual report 
of the Philippine Commission. 

On page 62 of the report we read Mr. Taft’s more carefully 
chosen words: ‘“ The Filipino people will accept this concession 
[i. e., the general assembly which, if all goes well, is to be con- 
ceded in 1906] on the part of the Congress of the United States 
as a proffered test of their capacity to avoid foolish and im- 
practicable legislative measures and of demonstrating the ewist- 
ence among them of that self-restraint which is indispensable to 
the growth of popular and effective self-government.” The dura- 
tion of the period of probation, then, cannot be foretold; neither 
its beginning nor its end can possibly be foreseen by the author 
of a report in which both are calmly, judicially viewed as proba- 
bilities or possibilities, not as certainties. What if the islanders 
shall—in the judgment of some future administration, or even, 
as we shall see, of some future generation of Americans—not 
be able to furnish the required proof of capacity for self-govern- 
ment? Therein lies one uncertainty. Another lies herein: The 
views of Americans as to what constitutes a capacity for self- 
government have undergone changes in the past; are not at pres- 
ent clearly defined or held by both political parties and all sections 
of our country equally; are likely to be modified more than ever 
before by future exigencies of our remote dependencies. If the 
Filipinos are obliged to accept an assurance so doubly unsure, they 
will either be content, in which case they may find casuists to 
discriminate their condition from that of absolute dependence; or 
they will be dissatisfied, in which case they will naturally try to 
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raise the American estimate of their self-governing ability by 
rendering our occupation of the islands unprofitable. When we 
realize this we are ready to look in the report for other measures 
of time, or intimations of its author’s normal attitude toward the 
question of withdrawal. 

As for the period required for the completion of the work which 
began with the purchase of the friars’ lands, we are not left wholly 
to conjecture. Mr. Taft writes: “The disposition of the lands 
to the tenants on contracts of sale with easy payments for a num- 
ber of years entails a work of tremendous labor upon the insular 
government and will necessitate the organization of a separate 
bureau for that purpose. ... We may reasonably hope that in 
a decade the agrarian and political questions of the friars in the 
Philippines will have been completely removed from among the 
obstacles to good government with which the Americans, in com- 
ing to the islands and assuming control thereof, were confronted.” 
Ten years for bringing this preliminary task to a satisfactory 
termination is indeed a short time, relatively. Now, let us ask, 
what reasonable hope may be entertained in regard to the new 
undertaking for the Mohammedans in the southern parts of the 
archipelago? The bill for the government of the Moro province, 
which took effect on July 15, 1903, provides, among its radical 
measures of reform, for the abolition of slavery and the sup- 
pression of all slave-hunting, the governor of the province and 
his five assistants being authorized to enact laws for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Taft writes that, “ The Moro does not understand pop- 
ular government and does not desire it, and he is not likely to 
desire it until he is changed by education and the introduction 
of civilized life in his neighborhood.” In Jolé, he writes, “ We 
have a condition that needs thorough and drastic treatment ”’; 
in the province generally “ present conditions are not as satis- 
factory as they might be.” From this showing the task of wear- 
ing down the stubborn peculiar Moro institutions would seem 


likely to outlast the present generation of slave-traders and slaves, 


even though we assume that “the introduction of civilized life ” 
in Jol6 and Mindanao will be no whit retarded by war-clouds 
hanging low over al] the Far East. But during a still longer 
period, it seems, the United States should not only control the 
islands, but also take a lively and very practical interest in their 
welfare. The period during which our government must be con- 
cerned about the fulfilment of the terms of contracts to be made 
with corporations (if American corporations and the American 
government accept one of the most urgent suggestions contained 
in the report) will extend far beyond the present generation. Mr. 
Taft writes (page 57) that the time is “ripe for a period of great 
construction. For the next decade railroads, canals, and steam- 
ship companies should revolutionize the interior trade of the 
islands. . . . It seems to me wise that the commission be autlior- 
ized, with the approval of the Secretary of War and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to enter into contracts of guaranty 
with railroad companies to whom a franchise for the construction 
of a road shall be granted by which an income . , . shall be guar- 
anteed on the investment.” Is it quite certain that the United 
States will ever obtain release from obligations to those who may 
thus secure franchises, and whose property must be protected if 
its earning power is guaranteed? 
recommends (page 10) “ that authority be given by Congressional 
act to the Philippine Commission, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War, to encourage the inyestment of cap- 
ital” in the manner just described. The term of a charter which 
has been granted to a Detroit company, awarded the franchise 
for an electric street-railway in Manila, is fifty years. Of a dif- 
ferent kind, though also inviting us to look quite far into the 
future, is the undertaking mentioned on page 88: “It is hoped 
that we may be able in time to make the city of Manila the hand- 
somest city in the Orient. Improvements are expensive, however, 
and must be accordingly slow.” Finally, in the schools conducted 
by Americans a vast educational process has begun. The report 
does not treat of this as a thing to be interrupted or a duty some- 
time to be transferred to an independent Filipino government. 
Positively and expressly the contrary. On page 59 Mr. Taft writes 
about “our purpose of giving primary English education to every 
child of school age in the archipelago.” Moreover, fair inferences 
from what Mr. Taft says at the end of the same paragraph are 
that this process of educating the masses must be continued with 
largely increased resources, and that not before Filipinos of school 
age shall have (perhaps not universally, but at least in controlling 
numbers) Jearned English and other things, and then in due 
course shall have grown to be Filipinos of voting and office-holding 
age, will an assembly of natives be predisposed to shun “ projects 
that can lead to nothing but disaster.” 

_ The Secretary of War could not have intended to convey the 
‘mpression that any man now in authority would live to see the 
rilipinos “prepared for independent self-government” and be 
privileged “to give it to them.” That is wholly inconsistent with 
is matured, carefully stated opinions. He did mean that he 
cherished in his soul the hope that a bond connecting the Philip- 
pine Islands with the United States “may always remain.” And 
1: we add that he must be regarded as one who confidently ex- 
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pects that the bond will always endure, it is because the imputed 
confidence is wholly consistent with his last official report as 
civil governor of the Philippines. 





Overtures of Peace 


From London and Paris come vague and persistent rumors that 
King Edward and the Kaiser have at least approached some project 
of peace. It is said, with growing assurance, that the King de- 
sires to use his good offices with his nephew the Czar, to secure 
some kind of compromise, by which a ruinous and destructive war 
may be brought to an end. It is certainly the interest of many 
nations that peace should be made. 

France is genuinely apprehensive for her northern ally. It has 
been stated, though without just cause, that the republic was 
anxious to be off with the old love, in order to be on with the 
new: that France felt her heart growing cold towards Russia, as 
it grew warm towards England. But this is unfair and untrue. 
France has a genuine and sincere feeling for Russia, a feeling based 
on very serious grounds. For to Russia she owes her restoration 
to a place of honor and dignity among the nations, her rescue from 
the humiliation and obscurity in which she was cast by the Prus- 
sian invasion. France is not ungrateful and has not forgotten. Be- 
sides this question of gratitude there is that of interest. France 
holds, too, many Russian securities, and has, too, large sums in- 
vested in Russian industries, to view without dismay the inroads 
made on her ally’s resources by a long and costly war. 

Germany would be equally glad to see the contest in the Far 
East closed, especially if it could be made to appear that this 
consummation had been brought about by Germany. With Eng- 
land and Italy drawing closer and closer to France; with the 
powerful rivalry of the United States, which bars Germany’s 
schemes of colonial empire in the New World, Germany is forced 
to perceive the high value of Russia’s friendship. Even Bis- 
marck was profuse in professions of friendship towards Russia, 
though they did not bring conviction to the hearts of the Czar’s 
subjects. Kaiser Wilhelm desires the friendship of Russia far more 
sincerely than Bismarck did, for he feels that, in recent years, the 
political predominance of Germany in the councils of Europe has 
sensibly weakened. 

There are certain reasons why England would also be not un- 
willing to see peace made. It will be remembered that, in 
the days of the Mailed Fist, Germany seized Kiao-Chau, obtain- 
ing a ninety-nine years’ lease for that region in January, 1898. 
On March 27, 1898, Russia, as a counterweight, obtained a lease 
of Port Arthur, which was to run until 1923, and might then be 
renewed. Great Britain immediately claimed compensation, at 
the expense of China, and got a lease of Wei-hai-wei, on April 2, 
1898; by agreement with China, Great Britain holds this region 
so long as Russia holds Port Arthur and no longer, There is the 
rub. To complete the story we should add that France was “ com- 
pensated ” by a slice of Chinese territory, on the coast of the Lien- 
Chau Peninsula, opposite the island of Hainan. While neither the 
German nor the French lease is directly dependent on the Russian 
lease, it cannot be doubted that the position of these two coun- 
tries would be greatly weakened were the Russian occupation 
to come to a forced conclusion. But the English lease would 
lapse outright. That is one among many reasons why Great 
Britain would not be unwilling to see the war end at this point, 
where Russian prestige has been so deeply injured in the eyes of 
all Asia. 

But how about the combatants themselves? Is Japan willing 
to cease fighting? Would Russia consent to receive offers of media- 
tion? As for Japan, the question is complex. Japan has already 
won immense prestige, while she is straining her financial re- 
sources to the breaking-point, and will have to live sparely for 
years to repay the cost of this war. Moreover, she is losing Asian 
trade, and markets are slipping into the hands of Germany and 
England. But she is ambitious, and believes Port Arthur 
to be within her grasp; she even counts on the defeat of Kuro- 
patkin and the surrender of Mukden as foregone conclusions. For 
Japan, therefore, the temptation to go on is very strong. 

It is least likely of all that Russia would be willing to accept 
overtures of peace. It is not that her prestige is destroyed, for 
recent successes of Admiral Skrydloff’s squadron, the repair of 
the Port Arthur squadron, and the retaking of certain passes in 
the Manchurian mountains have given a more favorable complexion 
to the war, and have to some extent offset early defeats. The 
difficulty is deeper. If the war were to stop now Russia would 
remain firmly convinced that, had she continued, she could have 
defeated Japan decisively, and this conviction would prevent a 
genuine and lasting settlement from being reached. The wound 
would be skinned over, not healed. It may be however, that the 
strong peace sentiment which the Czar shares with the masses of 
his people would outweigh these considerations, and that Russia 
would be willing to seek peace, 

















































































The Proposed Cuban Loan 


In the old days of Spanish rule Cuba paid, as interest on the 
enormous debt from which the war brought relief, so many mil- 
lions annually that it seems easy for her now to carry a moderate 
financial burden. -But her friends will be sorry to hear that, even 
before laying hands on the moderate sum of $35,000,000 so recent- 
ly negotiated for, she has begun to think of raising another loan. 

General Maximo Gomez writes from Havana that the Lower House, 
instead of making provision for the proper use of the $35,000,000, 
is “disturbing and in a high degree prejudicing the interests of 
the people by nullifying the effort to pay off the army.” He ex- 
presses the fear that when the sum of money destined to cover 
the first instalment of the payment of the army arrives it will be 
impossible to devote it to that purpose, owing to the. inaction of 
the Congress. Now, according to advices received at the executive 
department of the Cuban republic, not merely the first instalment, 
but the entire amount of the loan will reach Havana toward the 
end of July. Such, then, is the indefensible situation. Approxi- 
mately $35,000,000 will soon be in hand; authorization is still 
lacking to stimulate the development of the island’s industries— 
to put that sum into circulation by dividing it among the old sol- 
diers; and yet a proposition to borrow about $15,000,000 more, 
ostensibly for the same purpose, is already the subject of general 
discussion in Havana! 

How many of the Cuban officials are reaching out after still 
further commissions? Will the $15,000,000 be enough to pay for 
the passage of the required measure? Or is the proposed $15,000,- 
000 loan, and that only, destined for the army, while the $35,- 
000,000 is employed to stimulate the industry of the legislature? 





Skrydloff’s First Exploit 


Tue recent sortie of the Vladivostok squadron recalls an act 
of singular daring which made Skrydloff’s name first familiar 
to the Russian people. In this exploit, curiously enough, he 
was associated with Vassili Verestchagin, the great painter, who 
went down in the Petropavlovsk with Admiral Makaroff, and who 
was thus linked by destiny with the opening of one brilliant 
career and the close of another. 

The occasion of Skrydloff’s first exploit was the passage of the 
Danube by the Russian army of liberation, which went to put a‘ 
stop to the Bulgarian atrocities made famous by Mr. Gladstone’s 
tongue and pen. Russia had no Black Sea fleet. Turkey had a 
number of powerful ironclads and monitors, under the command 
of a renegade Englishman, Hobart Pasha. These monitors were 
in the Danube, and threatened the crossing of the Russian army— 
in fact, until they were disposed of crossing was not possible. 

The story of what followed has been well told by Alexander 
Verestchagin, brother of the famous painter, who commanded a 
squad of Cossacks, and was later on Skobeleff’s staff. He begins 
his account thus: “My brother Vassili, with his friend Lieu- 
tenant Skrydloff, soon came to Parapan, as if for a walk, and told 
me, as a secret, that carly the next morning the naval men had 
determined to plant mines in the Danube, almost opposite Para- 
pan, and that in case any of the Turkish ironclads tried to pre- 
vent this, Skrydloff would go for it with the torpedo-launch 
Shutka (Joker), and try to blow the ironclad up. My brother 
Vassili was going to take part in this attack. He asked me to 
tell no one about it, as he was afraid that his superiors would 
forbid it. Skrydloff invited me to drive over with him to see the 
Shutka, and so we went.” 

Alexander Verestchagin goes on to describe the inlet of the 
Danube, in which lay the diminutive steam-launch, painted the 
color of the water; the crew was protected by an iron roof, on 
which sacks of coal and sand were being laid as an additional 
protection. Skrydloff characteristically exhorted him to be up 
betimes in the morning, to be sure to see the fun. 

The narrator next introduces us to an upper room, in which 
there were two beds. One was empty, for its previous occu- 
pant, Vassili Verestchagin, had leaped up, “in a blood-stained 
shirt,” and was gesticulating and speaking excitedly to the occu- 
pant of the other bed, who was Skrydloff. The latter was severely 
wounded in both legs by a rifle-ball, and was quietly expostulating 
with Verestchagin, and advising him to lie down again and keep 
quiet. They were disputing about the exact details of their tor- 
pedo attack, and the reasons for its partial failure. It seems 
that they had approached the Turkish ironclad, and that, as soon 
as their launch was discovered, the Turks opened fire with prac- 
tically every weapon on that side of the ship, as well as rifles, and, 
later, even pistols. A hail of shot and shell was poured against 
the little launch, but Skrydloff pushed on cheerfully, as if noth- 
ing was happening. They finally got to close quarters and pushed 
their torpedo, a mere charge of guncotton at the end of a pole, as 
close as they could te the Turkish ironclad. Then they turned 
on the electric current, only to find that the connecting wires 
had been cut, presumably by a bullet, and they had no course left 
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but to retreat. Skrydloff and Verestchagin were already wounded ; 
the latter somewhat graphically describes his feelings as he dis- 
covered his wound. He felt a sensation of warmth in his side, 
and feeling with his hand found he could put a finger into the 
rent in his flesh. He went on exploring, and tound that not only 
one finger, but two could quite easily go into the wound, and he 
further ascertained that his fingers were wet with blood. Here is 
a revelation of the grim curiosity which made of Verestchagin a 
painter of the realism of war, and which led him to Port Arthur, 
to the side of Admiral Makaroff. 

The latter was making history on the Black Sea, while 
Skrydloff made a name on the Danube. With nothing but a few 
launches, a few spars, and a few packets of guncotton he went 
out against the powerful ironciads of the Turkish fleet, with their 
English or American officers. For the most part, the “ torpedo” 
was fastened to a spar, pushed against the hull of the enemy’s 
ship, and exploded, to the imminent danger of the torpedo-launch 
which carried it. Sometimes the guncotton was tied to a rope 
between two launches, and towed against the enemy’s ship; but 
the danger was tremendous in either case, for the slight and al- 
most wholly defenceless launches were exposed to a whole broad- 
side from the Turkish war-vessels, besides the danger from their 
own novel weapons. 

Skrydloff was decorated for the exploit described. He was later 
posted on the Baltic, the Pacific, and the Black Sea; at the sec- 
end of these three stations he became familiar with the regions 
in which his Vladivostok squadron has so recently been making 
history. From a little steam-launch he is transferred to one of 
the most powerful armored cruisers in the world, but he is still 
the same daring spirit who slipped forth in the cool of the morn- 
ing over the blue Danube in the early summer of 1877. 





The English in Tibet 


In the July number of the North American Review Prince 
Esper Oukhtomsky expresses his fears that Tommy Atkins 
will plunder the Lamaist monasteries in Tibet, and that price- 
less documents of Buddhism will be lost forever to the world. 
The truth is that the English in India have done everything to 
protect the ancient faiths and literature of the East, and the 
Calcutta government has been foremost in the task. To begin 
with, England has from the outset upheld the principle of abso- 
lute religious toleration in India, allowing no faith to attack or 
revile any other faith; exacting tolerance of Brahmanism and 
Mohammedanism from the Christian missionary, while compelling 
Moslem and Hindoo to respect each other’s religion, shrines, and 
festivals. Indeed, the Indian government keeps the holidays and 
holy days of all faiths, observing the Mohurram and the Gang: 
Snana of Mussulman and Brahmanist not less than Easter and 
New-year or civil feasts like the coronation and the King’s birth- 
day. This absolute toleration is as fine as anything of the sort 
in history; but the government of India has gone much farther 
than this. It has worked unceasingly for the preservation of the 
sacred books of the East, and that from the very beginning 
of British supremacy in India. Sir William Jones, Thomas Cole- 
brooke, and Charles Wilkins, the fathers of Sanskrit learning, 
were all Bengal civilians, and Warren Hastings took a lively 
interest in the founding of the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta 
in 1785. The foundations of the world’s Sanskrit studies were 
laid by these three Bengal civilians, and this fact remains, even 
though obscured by the subsequent activity of learned Germans 
like Max Miiller, Boethlink, Roth, and Weber. Even here, all 
the manuscripts which the Germans worked with were brought to 
Europe by the men who governed India; Max Miiller got not only 
his manuscripts, but the money to pay the printing bills of his 
great edition of the Rig-Veda, from the India Office, which was 
also one of the great supporters of his “ Sacred Books of the East ” 
series of translation. 

As far as northern Buddhism is concerned, for which Prince 
Oukhtomsky is especially apprehensive, it should be remembered 
that the world knew practically nothing at all of Buddhism be- 
fore a Bengal civilian, Brian Houghton Hodgson, made his famous 
researches in the libraries of Nepal while he was resident at 
Khatmandu in the Himalayas. He discovered text after text, and 
the work thus begun was continued by a long line of Bengal civ- 
ilians, most recent of whom is Professor Cowell, with his fine 
text and translation of Ashva Ghosha’s Life of Buddha. The Cal- 
cutta government has for years spent considerable sums on the 
formation and completion of a great Tibetan dictionary, with a 
special view to the texts of Buddhism, and this work will enrich 
the science of the whole world. R 

Prince Oukhtomsky’s misgivings are, therefore, quite unfound- 
ed. Far from indulging in vandalism, the influence of the Eng- 
lish in Tibet will be conservative; they will secure new texts of 
Buddhism and make them known to the world, just as they did 
with the Sanskrit texts which record the glory and wisdom 
of ancient India. 
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SENATOR FAIRBANKS siedivsaniainiel THE ere CAMPAIGN IN INDIANA 


The photograph is a snap-shot taken at Fowler, Indiana, she s, the Re} nominee for Vice-President delivering his first speech of the -ca 
return to Indiana from the Chicago Convention. It is stated tha l take an art in the eas ae. devoting most of his energies ta speech-makiny 
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The Freshmen Crews at the Start 






























The Finish of the ’Varsity Race, won by Syracuse 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING REGATTA AT POUGHKEEPSIE— 
SYRACUSE WINNING THE FOUR-MILE ’VARSITY RACE 


The feature of the annual intercollegiate rowing regatta, held over the Poughkeepsie-Highlana course on the Hudson River, 
June 28, was the victory of Syracuse over Cornell, the favorite, in both the four-mile ’varsity race and the two-mile 
Freshman race. In both events the Syracuse crews won over Cornell by four lengths. In the ’varsity race the time of the 
winning crew was 20.22 3-5, which does not equal Cornell’s record time, 18.53 1-5, made by the Ithacan ’varsity crew in 1901 
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Are Americans Popular 








By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, June 29, 1904. 

RE Americans, is America, popular in England? That per- 

haps is rather a precise way of putting a question that 

rarely more than half torms itself in the minds of Amer- 

icans who have made London their home or include Eng- 

land in their yearly trip abroad. Indeed, it is too pre- 

cise; it is too blunt. Let us take it in sections. What is the 
general attitude of Englishmen towards the United States, towards 
Americans as a nation? ‘That in itself is a question that might 
be divided and subdivided indefinitely. If I were asked to answer 
it roughly and in a single sentence, the reply would run something 
like this: Englishmen are extremely fond, extremely ignorant, and 
in some ways extremely jealous of the United States. In one of 
his neatly-pointed essays Stevenson complains that while the Eng- 
lishman will searchingly examine any statement that may be made 
concerning the customs of the Gold Coast or the native habits of 
Tibet, he will swallow at once and without inquiry the wildest 
yarns about Scotland and the Scotch. Stevenson, as we know, 
had his own heightened and telling way of putting things; but at 
bottom there was a good deal in what he said. The average Eng- 
lishman, though largely governed by Scotchmen, knows as little 
of Scotland as the average New-Yorker of Kansas. Mr. Barrie’s 
lady who wanted to know what the natives of Inverness did when 
the boars rampaged through their streets all the winter long, and 
was entirely relieved to hear that they “shot them with clay- 
mores,” was really not an exaggerated type. But America, I 
should judge, runs Scotland pretty hard as a favorite field of 
British ignorance. What the ordinary Englishman does not know 
about the United States is almost as astonishing as what he thinks 
he does know. Mr. Justin McCarthy used to tell a tale under this 
head of an English politician who is now a cabinet minister and 
a member of Mr. Balfour’s government. “I believe you have 
visited America, Mr. McCarthy?” ‘Oh yes, several times.” “ Ah! 
And did you go to Chicago?” “Certainly.” “ Now, let me think, 
Chicago is on the borders of a lake, isn’t it?” “It is.” “ And is 
it a pretty ‘little lake?” Remember, that this gentleman, who 
thought Lake Michigan was something like the Serpentine, was a 
university man, a man of considerable knowledge and culture, and 
an authority on European and imperial affairs. One has to mul- 
tiply his acquaintance with American geography twenty or thirty 
times to reach the average Englishman’s height of ignorance. Dur- 
ing the civil war it was an article of faith among Knglish editors 
that the Mississippi flowed east and west, and formed a real divid- 


ing-line between North and South; and I remember that at the time. 


of the Venezuelan trouble one great London journal suggested that 
British men-of-war might easily be sent down the St. Lawrence 
and into Lake Erie, taking Niagara, one presumes, at a jump. 
Such things are amazing enough, but they only just hint at the 
magnificence of English misinformation. An Englishman who has 
visited America or an American who is staying in England is bom- 
barded with questions of a kind that would tax the patience of an 
angel. “Isn’t every one corrupt over there?” ‘ Aren’t all the 
papers sensational?” ‘“ Did you ever meet an American who didn’t 
speak through his nose?” and so on and so on. And if you attempt 
to give a picture of the country as it really is, you are listened to 
with the politest kind of incredulity that breaks out into some 
frank comments on your powers of observation directly your back 
is turned and not infrequently before. It is difficult enough to ex- 
plain England to America, but that is child’s work by the side 
of attempting to explain America to England. Personally, I have 
given it up altogether. On no other terms is social peace to be 
had. 

Towards political America there has, of course, been an immense 
change of sentiment within the last thirty-five years. The paper, 
as Ruskin somewhere says, that best represents the English mid- 
dle classes is unquestionably Punch, and the atmosphere of Punch 
is intended to be non-partisan. Nevertheless, if one picks up any 
of the volumes of the sixties, and especially of the early sixties, 
when the civil war was raging, one finds that the ignorance of 
American affairs was only equalled by the bitterness of expression 
given to it. The ignorance largely remains, but the bitterness 
has vanished: altogether. And not only the bitterness, but the old 
superciliousness. Even the London papers no longer patronize 
the United States as they used to. True, there are ways in which 
England still refuses to take America seriously. She makes larger 
allowances for American statesmen than for any others, rather 
expects them than otherwise to kick loose from the usual diplo- 
matic traces, and only smiles when the process ends in her re- 
ceiving an unexpected blow. England will take from America 
what she will take from no one else. This is not because America 
is more powerful than any one else, or because England has so 
much to gain by keeping on good terms with her. The average 
Englishman is the last man to regulate his international likings or 
antipathies by considerations of policy. It is because of the very 
genuine friendliness which has grown up among all classes of 
Englishmen for the United States. It is an axiom over here that 
there can never be serious trouble between the two countries, and 
this comfortable feeling robs all Anglo-American questions not 
only of their danger, but of their interest. Every one takes it 
for granted that the affair, whatever it may be, will be satisfac- 
torily smoothed over and settled. Practically nobody in Eng- 
land, for instance, took any real interest in the isthmian canal 
question, and nobody will take any real interest in the Alaskan 
boundary difficulty when it comes up again. - Journalists will write 
leaders about it, and there will be articles in the monthly re- 
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views, but the man in the street will remain profoundly unmoved. 
Nothing can disturb his belief that England and America, though 
they may squabble now and then, can never really quarrel. As 
for a war between the two nations, it is to him simply as un- 
thinkable, as fratricide. He would hound out of public life any 
minister, any member of Parliament, who dared even to hint 
at it. 

As a matter of fact, no English politician ever thinks of mention- 
ing the United States in a speech without some complimentary 
adjective, and the British public, which has long ceased to be the 
most stolid public in Europe, and become instead, thanks to cheap 
reading, one of the most hysterical and sentimental, always cheers 
heartily any allusion to “ our cousins beyond the sea,” and agrees 
rapturously with the speaker that “ blood is thicker than water.” 
An American who tries to persuade himself that his country has 
a political foe in England had better stay in America if he wants 
to keep his faith whole. It would hardly survive a fortnight in 
England itself. Englishmen bear no grudges. They are as proud 
of Washington as Americans themselves; most of them are not 
even aware that there was such a thing as a war of 1812; while 
they quite cheerfully admit that all through the civil war and the 
Alabama business they were in the wrong, and were rightly made 
to pay for it. In the visitors’ room at the Reform Club on Pall 
Mall you will find over the mantelpiece a facsimile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and above it medallions of Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Grant. There is something rather fine in a people that 
an. thus candidly publish and acknowledge two of the greatest 
blunders in their history. But the English have grown into a big 
habit of always exempting Americans from the ordinary divisions 
of nationality. Cecil Rhodes was far from being the only English- 
man whose patriotism went beyond the empire, and included the 
race. The least imaginative Londoner feels himself and His coun- 
try in a very special degree united to America. It is the nation of 
all others he would most like his own to be on friendly and even 
intimate terms with. 

Politically, then, things are as they should be. It is in the so- 
cial field outside that British ignorance still holds its own. No 
tale is.too extravagant of American doings and sayings to be 
accepted as gospel in England. Of American life Englishmen still 
know nothing. The reasons for this are on the surface. America 
lies outside the world’s holiday routes. An Englishman who visits 
it simply for pleasure, toesee the country as a tourist, is a rare 
being. His knowledge of American manners and customs and ways 
of doing things is therefore based on what he reads in the papers, 
and on what he observes in the conduct of Americans in England. 
There could hardly be less trustworthy sources of information. The 
English journals pay less attention to America than to any other 
country, and their New York and Washington correspondence is, 
generally speaking, so defective that even a well-informed Amer- 
ican is at a loss to know what is going on in his country. Perhaps 
half the news cabled over from New York is simply an echo of the 
“fake yarns ” and impossible trivialities with which a certain sec- 
tion of the American press delights to pad out its columns. Read- 
ing it and it alone an Englishman easily gets the iinpression that 
American life is made up of lynchings, lady saloon smashers, Tam- 
many bosses, and millionaires who dine with their pet monkeys. 
Things like these, just because they differ so utterly from English 
standards, are held to be “ typically American,” just as Walt Whit- 
man is still the “ typically American ” poet. Nor does the ordinary 
American traveller whom the Englishman meets in England or 
on the Continent, tend to put things straight. A good many 
Americans spend most of their time in Kurope running down their 
country, its politics, and society, and general tone. Others, de- 
spairing of being able to let light into the chaos of ignorance that 
surrounds them, do not trouble to correct the statements they hear. 
Others, unhappily, supply by their behavior confirmation of an 
Englishman’s worst estimate. Every nation finds its tourists— 
or at least the tourists who attract notice—its least creditable 
representatives, but no nation is quite so unlucky in this respect as 
the United States. What the loud-voiced, loud-checked English- 
man of a generation ago was to the Continent, that a section of 
American tourists is to the England of to-day. The romping Amer- 
ican girl who races up and down the corridors of London and 
provincial hotels or wears the Stars and Stripes on Regent Street, 
the American man who puts sugar in his claret and chews an un- 
lighted cigar—these are the sort of people who too much repre- 
sent America in the eyes of the average Englishman. It is of no 
use assuring people that they come from Oshkosh. The English- 
man has never heard of Oshkosh, and judges the entire country by 
its worst specimens. 

Ignorance does not matter so much. What does matter is the 
refusal to be enlightened. Englishmen seem at times almost to hate 
the thought that America has emerged from the backwoods. Ev- 
erything that smacks of American crudeness or ‘“ commercialism ” 
they fasten on all the more readily as a suspicion is beginning 
to arise that in other ways the United States is getting ahead. 
With American steel rails, machinery, bridges, boots, inventions 
of all kinds flooding the English market beyond dispute, English- 
men feel they have to get even somehow. They accordingly “ take 
it out ” in comments on American manners and social life, and are 
patriotically resentful and suspicious of all attempts to portray 
things as they really are. There is a sort of national myopia in 
this country that will never unreservedly admit that the English 
ways of doing things are not the best; and from no one is in- 
struction less willingly received than from Americans. One sees 
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at times a curious proof of this in the way the English will 
spoil American inventions by only adopting them in part, me- 
chanical inventions, I mean, such as railroad-car couplings, radia- 
tors, soda fountains, and so on. They never like to confess that 
they cannot do better whatever Americans have done well, and they 
would sooner fail in the attempt and ruin everything rather than take 
the American achievement just as it stands. I remember last year 
being in the House of Commons when Colonel Lee, the late military 
attaché at Washington, was holding up the American army system 
for imitation by the British War Office. He spoilt his case by 
doing so. The prejudice against such an admission of inferiority 
by the side of Americans, a prejudice felt in regard to no other 
country, was strong enough to condemn his proposals, and counter- 
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act even the excellent and persuasive way in which he put them 
forward. And in social life one finds the same spirit at work. 
Englishmen feel very cordially towards Americans both as a na- 
tion and as individuals. They receive and welcome them just as 
warmly, only in another way, as Americans receive travelling or 
domiciled Englishmen in the States. But, if he is in the company 
of average Englishmen, the American in London will find it 
better—unless he has a passion for international rows—to say as 
little as possible about America. It is only when he dwells on its 
least pleasing side that he is sure of a sympathetic hearing. Let 
him tell the truth, and he is certain to be disbelieved. The silence 
of discretion seems therefore the better, at any rate the most 
expeditious and peaceful, course. 


Tibet and the British 


By C. H. Forbes-Lindsay 


Author of “India, Past and Present,” etc. 


IBET has been a factor in the politics of the Indian Em- 
pire since the earliest days of the East India Company’s 
establishment. The first Governor-General of India, that 
extraordinary genius Warren Hastings, was fully alive 
to the advantages which might have been expected to 
accrue to Bengal from the establishment of trade relations with 
Tibet, and under his direction the expeditions of Bogle and 
Turner were undertaken at the close of the eighteenth century. 
From time to time the endeavor to create commercial con- 
nections between Hindustan and Tibet has been renewed with 
uniform futility. More than once negotiations have led to agree- 
ments which seemed to signalize the insertion of the entering 
wedge, but in every such case, as soon as the British proceeded 
to drive it home they encountered an immovable obstruction. 
From the first it was suspected that the adverse influence at 
work emanated from China, the suzerain of Tibet, and, despite 
the emphatic denials of the highest Chinese officials, the fact 
has long since been proved beyond a peradventure. 
In 1884, Mr. Colman Macau- 
lay, the secretary to the gov- 


half of Great Britain, Lord Lansdowne, the Viceroy of India, 
signed a convention defining the boundary and appointing a com- 
mission to establish commercial relations. Twelve years have 
elapsed, and not a single article of that agreement has been car- 
ried out. Almost before the ink was dry in the signatures, Chi- 
nese obstructive tactics were in operation. The boundary posts 
have been thrown down as soon as set up. Yatung was created 
a trade mart for Indian products, but a decree of the Grand 
Lama* forbade Tibetans to live at Yatung under penalty of 
death. The commissioners for Tibet, although nominated, have 
avoided meeting the British members of the commission. It is 
avowedly to enforce the terms of the convention of 1892 that 
Colonel Younghusband’s “ mission” has entered Tibet. The active 
opposition of the Tibetans to the progress of the expedition will 
now furnish the British with a welcome pretext for carrying out 
their designs to a greater extent than they could have hoped for 
when the movement was initiated. 
The British ministry has in view the attainment of two prin- 
pal objects, to wit, the open- 
ing up of unrestricted trade 








ernment of Bengal, procured 
from the Chinese a passport to 
Lhasa and a letter commend- 
ing him and his mission to the 
Grand Lama. In the year 
following Mr. Macaulay, well 
equipped, as he fondly sup- 
posed, to insure a_ successful 
issue, started upon his com- 
mercial expedition to _ the 





<r between India and Tibet, and 
ak the acquisition of a very de- 
* sirable slice of Tibetan terri- 
A tory. Russia is a factor in 
: the problem only so far as her 
influence might prove detri- 
mental to the commercial in- 
terests of Great Britain. India 
has no reason to fear military 
aggression on the part of the 











Tibetan capital. Meanwhile, 
China had sent secret instruc- 
tions to Lhasa to oppose the 
progress of the mission, with 
the result that the secretary at 
and his suite were confronted \ 
at the border with an armed 
force and compelled to turn 
back. China professed to be 
deeply concerned and chagrined 
at the turn of affairs. She 
protested her inability to con- 
trol the Tibetans, and in sup- 
port of the incredible conten- 
tion pointed to the manner in 
which the imperial passport 
and credentials had _ been 
treated. If the expedition per- 
sisted in its project the Chi- 
nese government could not 
protect it, nor would they be 
responsible for its safety. As 
a token of their sincere re- 
gret for the incident and as 
compensation for the with- 
drawal of the expedition, the 
Chinese government  volun- 
tarily ceded to Great Britain 
some territory contiguous to 
Burma. Incidentally, they 
decorated the King of Sikkim, 
a vassal of the British, who 
had been privy to the counter- 
plot and to some extent instru- 
mental in its success. 

In 1888 the Tibetans came 
into direct conflict with the 
British by invading Sikkim 
and erecting fortifications upon 
Indian territory. The little 
war which ensued led to a 
Joint British and Chinese com- 
inission to consider the ques- 
tions at issue. On behalf of 
ribet, Sheng Tai, the Chinese 
amban at Lhasa, and on be- 
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Muscovite from that quarter, 
and, in truth, little enough 
from any quarter. 

The trade of Tibet is much 
larger than is generally sup- 
posed, but it is capable of de- 
velopment to an immeasurable 
degree under favorable circum- 
stances. China enjoys by far 
the greater part of it, and her 
jealousy of British encroach- 
ments upon her preserves is 
not difficult to understand. On 
the other hand, the lamas have 
the trade of the country in 
their hands, and would be di- 
rectly benefited by its exten- 
sion. It is certain, then, that, 
if they understood the true 
political and commercial sig- 
nificance of the situation, they 
would be likely to favor the 
British designs, but the most 
enlightened of them is_ in- 
credibly ignorant of affairs 
outside of his own country. 
They all believe that China is 
the greatest power in the 
world and that Russia ranks 
next to it. A British officer 
who related to an exceptionally 
intelligent Tibetan, the gov- 
ernor of a province, the fact 
of the occupation of Peking 
by the European allies was 
met with a polite smile of in- 
credulity. “ Your general no 
doubt reported that he had 

*It should be understood that 
the Grand Lama is merely a 
puppet in the hands of China. 
During the past fifty years the 
nominal ruler of Tibet has been, 
without exception, a minor 
often an infant. Since 1854 none 
of the several Grand Lamas has 
attained to manhood and few to 
advanced youth. 
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entered Peking,” said the lama, “but he could not have done so. 
It would be impossible.” 

What trade exists between India and Tibet is carried on ex- 
clusively by natives of the latter country, for no foreigner is al- 
lowed to cross the Tibetan frontier, and all the passes are jealous- 
ly guarded. The exports consist mainly of gold, silver, wool, salt, 
and yak’s tails. Gold is only mined in one place, the limitation 
being due to the government policy, directed by China, of restrict- 
ing the output. The gold deposits are extremely rich; indeed, 
there is good ground for the belief, expressed by experts, that 
upon development the Tibetan mines would prove to be the rich- 
est in the world. 

Wool is the staple product of the country. It is of a very supe- 
rior quality, and with encouragement the quantity produced might 
easily be trebled. India needs the wool of Tibet, and would like 
to give tea in exchange. The Tibetans consume large quantities 
of tea, and the principal tea districts of India are at their doors, 
but at present China supplies the demand with bricks composed 
of compressed dust and broken leaves. 

The prospective opening up of Tibet to the commerce of the 
world (for such will in effect be the result of the British plans 
if carried to completion) should not be entirely without interest 
for Americans. It is not likely that the manufactures of the 
United States will find a market in Tibet to any considerable 
extent, but the development of the vast mineral resources of the 
country may afford a profitable field for American capital and 
enterprise. 

Projecting southward between Sikkim and Bhotan is a tri- 
angular tongue of Tibetan territory upon which the British have 
fixed an eager eye. The district of Chumbi, as its strategical and 
commercial advantages begin to be realized, has excited the keen 
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desire of Indian statesmen of the present day, and it is safe to 
predict that when the existing difficulty is adjusted that coveted 
valley will become a British possession. 

To begin with, Chumbi affords the most direct and the easiest 
route from Hindustan to central Tibet, the way from Bengal 
through the southwestern corner of Bhotan pursuing an_ easy 
gradient devoid of difficult ridges. The Jelep Pass could be 
brought by railroad within a few hours’ journey of Calcutta, and 
thence to Lhasa would be no more than an eight days’ march 
for troops. However, it would be no great engineering feat to 
extend the railroad up through Chumbi to the Tsang-po, which 
river pursues its course into British territory as the Brahma- 
putra. This is the direct overland route to Peking and the only 
one through the Himalayas which avoids snow passes. The Jelep 
Pass, although nearly 15,000 feet above the sea, has a gradual 
slope on both sides—the name signifies “ Lovely Level ”—and is 
practicable for horsemen or even artillery. 

The climate and scenery of Chumbi have been compared to those 
of Kashmir. Its soil is equally fertile, and its people are as con- 
tented and well fed as those of the “ Happy Valley.” The Tibetan 
of Chumbi is in every respect better off than his fellow country- 
man of the interior. As a sanitarium for invalid British troops 
Chumbi would probably surpass any of the health resorts of 
India, and, under proper cultivation, the valley would supply the 
cities of Bengal with an abundance of fruit and vegetables. 

During recent years British writers have advocated the annex- 
ation of the district on the ground that it is “not geographically 
a part of Tibet at all, but lies within the cis-Himalayan water- 
shed, like Sikkim and Bhotan.” However, a better pretext will 
be found in compensation for the Tibetan resistance to Colonel 
Younghusband’s ‘* mission.” 

















View of a British Encampment among the Mountains of Tibet ‘ 


Japan versus Russia 


A Personal View of a Wonderful Oriental Development 


By Henry Clews, LL.D. 


HE Russo-Japanese war has been full of surprises, and 

has given rise to a vast amount of discussion as to its 

influence and consequences and the relations of the rest 

of the world to the two contending nations. It has 

therefore been a great international educator, all the 
more so because the strife has been so swift and deadly. 

It has exposed the astonishing inefficiency and weakness of 
both the army and navy of Russia, that before were dreaded by 
other powers, and has shown the superior strength, mobility, and 
military and naval skill and pushing force of Japan. One result 
is that the prestige of Russia, both on sea and land, has suffered 
very severely, so severely that it will probably never be fully re- 
gained. 

On the other hand, the prestige which Japan gained in its war 
with China has been immensely increased. We see a reflection 
of it in the avidity with which its ten million sterling loan was 
recently taken, both in New York and London, half being allotted 
to each city. The amount, equivalent to fifty millions of dollars, 
was many times oversubscribed. 

The great success of this loan was a practical pledge of in- 
ternational amity between the three countries concerned—Eng- 
land, America, and Japan—for there is a tie of interest estab- 
lished between a country that sells its bonds and the countries 
to which it sells them. Therefore, the larger our holdings of 
Japanese bonds become the more we shall be interested in the 
welfare of Japan, and other conditions being equal, the more 
friendly and obligated Japan will feel towards us. 

Consequently, our investments in her securities will be pro- 
ductive of international good feeling. They will thus tend to 
stimulate our trade with Japan, as well as to induce Japanese in- 
vestments in this country, for we are geographically nearer than 
Europe to her open door. 
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The fact that our sympathies are with Japan in her contest 
with Russia is very largely due to the liberal and progressive 
open-door policy of Japan and the narrow, restricted, and monop- 
olistie shut-door policy of Russia, particularly as shown by her 
arbitrary, grasping, and encroaching course in Manchuria. 

Her persistence in remaining there after repeated promises to 
withdraw constituted a breach of faith towards Japan, and clear- 
ly indicated her intention to retain it as a province and a step- 
ping-stone to further territorial acquisitions. Yet her claims 
on Manchuria were merely based on certain rights over the Man- 
churian Railway, a very unsubstantial foundation and justifica- 
tion for her pretensions and occupancy of the country. 

It was that unjustifiable occupation of Manchuria and prac- 
tical refusal to release her hold upon it that forced Japan to 
make war upon her as an aggressor, and practically an invader. 
Japan wanted peace with honor, and long and patiently conferred 
and negotiated with Russia in the hope of averting war, and only 
resorted to it when Russia’s. studied procrastination and _ subter- 
fuge became so wearisome and exasperating that they exhausted 
patience, and patience ceased to be a virtue. 

Russia’s object was to tire out Japan without forcing her into 
war, her belief being that Japan would never dare to fight so 
great a power, much as she might, by Russian injustice, be pro- 
voked to do so. But Russia has been undeceived, and had her eyes 
opened at great cost. 

Japan has good reason to feel proud of her exploits and achieve- 
ments in this great contest. Not alone is physical strength neces- 
sary to success in war, but science, money, and an intelligent ap- 
plication and utilization of resources. Although Japan had a 
great advantage over Russia, in being much nearer her base of 
supplies, she had still a very formidable adversary. 

Yet this purely Oriental nation showed, to the wonder of the 


















‘ 
world, its superiority over its powerful foe from the beginning 
of this heroic struggle to drive away an intruder whose ultimate 
design was to accomplish its destruction as an independent na- 
tion. 

Against this aggressor the Japanese people are united to a 
man, with a patriotic zeal and devotion that makes every one of 
them not only willing to fight, and sacrifice his property, for 
his country, but to lay down his life for it, deeming death in 
its defence of itself glorious. Such patriotic willingness to sac- 
rifice everything for the national cause makes every Japanese sol- 
dier and sailor much more than the equal in strength and _ reso- 
lution, and fighting force, of each of his antagonists. He knows 
and feels that his family will be well provided for in his absence, 
and that his country is in the right, but that, with justice on its 
side, its rights and possibly even its existence are still gravely 
menaced. 

So he proves by his prowess that “ Thrice is he armed who hath 
his quarrel just.” 

Whether in the army or navy the Japanese are active, energetic, 
fearless, and determined, and these qualities, combined with their 
love of country, have done wonders against the Russians, who are 
mostly unwilling hirelings without a spark of patriotism, or men 
who are in heart hostile to their own government. The military 
and naval tactics, discipline, and equipment of the Japanese are 
also superior to those of Russia, and their movements far quicker 
and distinguished by greater dash and élan. 

Their officers, too, are well trained. Most of them have been edu- 
cated in the best colleges and naval and military academies in 
this country and Europe. Indeed, the almost universal spread 
of education among the Japanese has been very remarkable. 
Their desire has been to learn all that the rest of the world 
knows, and so place themselves in a position to utilize their 
knowledge, besides gratifying a laudable curiosity. European and 
American colleges are, and have been for many years, thickly 
sprinkled with Japanese students, and Admiral Togo was educated 
for the navy at the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Japan has, therefore, a great bulwark of strength in the de- 
voted patriotism, education, and intelligence of her people, for 
she has become an educated country, the percentage of illiteracy 
there being small. Yet the marvellous revolution by which she 
emerged from Oriental exclusiveness and obscurity, and gradually 
developed into her present national and international importance, 
only began in 1860. Her transformation reads like a romance. 


A Wonderful Transformation 


In that year, following our naval expedition to Japan, under 
the command of Commodore Perry, who in 1853 made a_pro- 
visional treaty with her for opening certain ports, Japan sent an 
embassy to the United States. It came by our invitation, on one 
of our ships-of-war. This was really the beginning of modern 
Japanese intercourse with the rest of the world, and its wondrous 
change from Eastern to Western civilization. The Dutch traders 
and missionaries who, long before, were tolerated and then mas- 
sacred at Nagasaki had been almost forgotten. 

There were in Japan in 1860, as there had been from time im- 
memorial, two emperors, one spiritual and the other temporal, 
known, respectively, as the Mikado and the Tycoon, and a host 
of feudal lords as powerful! as those of England in the days of 
King John, when history was made at Runnymede. These feudal 
lords, the Samurai, carried swords, and held the power of life 
or death by hara-kiri over their servitors and vassals, and re- 
garded the trading and working classes as inferior beings, of no 
social importance. They were entirely subservient to these feudal 
lords—the Samurai—and ‘had no political voice or power what- 
ever. 

The change from that feudal age to this in government, man- 
ners, and customs, solely by the will of Japan herself, is entirely 
unexampled in all history. But it was a grand and wise pro- 
gressive movement by her ruling class which brought Japan from 
her ancient isolation into the bright light of Western civiliza- 
tion and made her one of the foremost nations of the world. 
Now her government is representative, like that of the British 
Parliament or the Congress of the United States. 


The Commission of Inquiry 


But before discarding the old régime and adopting the new 
system of government, Japan sent a commission, of which the 
Marquis Ito was one, to this country and Europe to examine and 
inquire into, and report upon, the existing system of government 
in different nations; and I, among others, gave the commission 
full information as to our government and national finances. 
From what this commission learned in both hemispheres, and re- 
ported on its return to Japan, the new constitution, and new order 
of things, in Japan were formulated and adopted, with such 
radical results and amazing success as to astonish the rest of 
the world. The Japanese seemed to have acted on our own 
maxim—first be sure you are right and then go ahead. 

They took the United States for their model in the main, and 
sent me instructions to have engraved and printed their dif- 
ferent denominations of bonds and currency, after they had trans- 
lated the lettering of ours, that I sent them, into their own lan- 
guage. I had this work done by the lowest bidder; and my re- 
lations with Japan have been very friendly ever since. 

In making this great change Japan indeed showed so much 
wisdom, prudence, and sound statesmanship as greatly to sur- 
prise all other nations, for blunders were expected where she had 
so much to learn and unlearn. But she was as quick to learn as 
to unlearn, and the newly established order of things seemed 
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to fit her even better than the old, like the new Western clothes 
that her people put on when they cast aside their ancient cos- 
tume and native hair-dressing. 

She has been fortunate in the statesmen that have piloted 
her ship of state so safely through difficult waters, for they 
have shown themselves the equal of any in Europe or America. 
This is particularly true of their great leader, the Minister Im- 
perial of Japan, the Marquis Ito, who has been very appropriate- 
ly described both as the Mirabeau and the Bismarck of the 
Orient. 

Next to him in 
the Rousseau of Japan. 
the revolution. 


power and sagacity comes Count Okuma, 
These two men led and really made 


A Letter from Marquis Ito 


I had the good fortune to become acquainted with the Mar- 
quis Ito when he visited this country and brought an introduction 
to me thirty-five years ago, and we have since corresponded. A 
letter from him to me, dated as recently as April 14, 1904, throws 
so much light upon the war, from the Japanese point of view, as 
to make it highly interesting, for, coming frem this high official 
source, it may be censidered the voice of the government of Japan. 
It reads as follows: 

Tokyo, April 14, 1904. 

Dear Sir—In answer to your letter of February 17 let me 
first of all thank you most sincerely for the constant sympathy 
you have shown to our country’s cause. Your friendly efforts on 
the occasion of the Chino-Japanese war is still fresh in my mem- 
ory and in the memory of all those who have heard of it. And, in 
general, the sympathetic attitude of public opinion of your coun- 
try is a great encouragement to us in our faith that in fighting 
for our own future security and undisturbed enjoyment of the 
fruits of civilization, we are to a certain extent fighting also for 
the common cause of all. Just as you say, the supremacy of Rus- 
sia in Korea would mean not only a constant menace to the 
very existence of our island empire, but would also mean the 
wholesale destruction of our commercial and industrial inter- 
ests already legitimately vested there in thé past, not to mention 
the loss of a natural outlet for our expanding people. The con- 
stant policy of Russia in this part of the globe has steadily 
inclined towards monopolization of natural resources of the coun- 
try she conquers and annexes. Her Manchurian policy is the irre- 
futable evidence of the above statement. So that in fighting for 
our own interests we are at the same time fighting for the prin- 
ciple of “fair competition all round” in these new markets of 
the world. I am indeed very sorry that the negotiations carried 
on our side, with sincere “ bona-fide,’ were not crowned with 
success so earnestly desired. If the Russian government were a 
little more inspired by the spirit of moderation and of tolera- 
tion for the legitimate interests of others, things would not have 
come to this pass. As it was, there remained no other way for 
us but to try to enforce by arms what we could not do by reason. 
And we had to do so ere it would have become too late, for Rus- 
sia was steadily and rapidly augmenting her fighting forces avail- 
able in this part of her empire, so that before long the sheer mass 
of her fighting power would have made it a folly for us to at- 
tempt to resist the unscrupulous march onward. It has_ been 
nothing but a coolly thought-out step in the cause of state ne- 
cessity. And I am much gratified to see that you, as well as 
the general public opinion of your country, have understood our 
motives in their true light. 

Hoping that you are enjoying as robust a health as when I 
saw you last in New York, and also hoping to be able to see 
you again in no distant future, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, Marquis H. Ito. 

This letter, in clear and temperate language, shows that Japan 
was justified in her course towards Russia, and that Russia’s 
course was the reverse of this. It correctly says that the policy 
of Russia in the East has always been to monopolize the re- 
sources of the country she overruns, and her career in Man- 
churia offers indisputable evidence of this fact. Hence for Japan 
to have allowed her the supremacy she was aiming at in Korea 
would have been to pave the way to the destruction of the Jap- 
anese trade and commercial interests already established there, 
besides creating a standing menace to the security and very ex- 
istence of the government of Japan itself. 

The alliance between England and Japan was a great triumph 
for Japanese statesmanship, and the credit for this diplomatic 
achievement is very largely due to the Marquis Ito; and never 
were popular rejoicings greater than when it was officially an- 
nounced to the people of Japan. They celebrated it with enthu- 
siasm and loudly cheered Ito. 


The Question of the “Yellow Peril” 


As for the so-called yellow peril, those who know the Orient 
best pooh-pooh it as a baseless fear, and it obviously is so. But 
it is reasonable to expect that, if Japan comes out of this war 
with the success she deserves, the regeneration of China and 
Korea will follow under the influence ‘of Japan. This will be a 
great triumph for Western civilization, as well as Japan, for 
these countries will then be Japanned, or rather Japanesed, and 
so converted to an open-door policy towards other nations. 

They will, consequently, all be gainers by a Japanese victory 
over Russia, and the United States will be one of the chief gain- 
ers by it in trade and commerce. Then, too, Russian defeat would 
open Manchuria and adjacent territory, now dominated by Rus- 
(Continued on page 1108.) 
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THE TRAINING OF JAPANESE SOLDIERS 


The photograph shows a drill in progress at the Peer’s School, Tokyo. The fact that this is not 2 
The system of military training in the Japanese army is similar, in many respects, to that 
Japan frequently comment on the Teutonic appearance of the army as shown in the V 
military academies and schools. Tokyo is the centre of one of the great military districts, its up-to 
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IFLE-PRACTICE BY STUDENTS AT TOKYO 


ernment institution is further evidence of the extent of military enthusiasm among the Japanese. 
wrmany. The recruits to the Mikado’s army live the lives of Oriental Germans, and visitors to 
TMs and accoutrements, the organization of the military districts, the general staff, and the 
its up-to-date arsenal, which turns out ammunition at the rate of a million rounds a day 
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Y attention for 
a moment re- 
leased by vic- 
tory, I could 
hear Basil’s 

voice finishing some long 

sentence of which I had 
not heard the beginning. 

“. . . wholly, I must 
confess, unintelligible to 
me, my dear sir, and I 
need not say unpleasant. 
Stil! one must side with 
one’s old friends against 
the most fascinating new 
ones. Permit me, there- 
fore, in tying you up in 
this antimacassar, to make it as commodious as handcuffs can 
reasonably be while .. .” 

I had staggered to my fect. The gigantic Burrows was toiling 
in the garrote of Rupert, while Basil was striving to master his 
mighty hands. Rupert and Basil were both particularly strong, 
but so was Mr. Burrows; how strong, we knew a second after- 
wards. His head was held back by Rupert’s arm, but a convulsive 
heave went over his whole frame. An instant after his head 
plunged forward like a bull's, and Rupert Gryce was slung head 
over heels, a catharine-wheel of legs, on the floor in front of him. 
Simultaneously the bull’s head butted Basil in the chest, bringing 
him also to the ground with a crash, and the monster, with a 
berserker roar, leaped at me and knocked me into the corner of the 
room, smashing the waste-paper basket. The bewildered Green- 
wood sprang furiously to his feet. Basil did the same. But they 
had the best of it now. 

Greenwood dashed to the bell and pulled it violently, sending 
peals through the great house. Before I could get panting to 
my feet, and before Rupert, who had been literally stunned for 
a few moments, could even lift his head from the floor, two foot- 
men were in the room. Defeated even when we were in a ma- 
jority, we were now outnumbered. Greenwood and one of the 
footmen flung themselves upon me, crushing me back into the 
corner upon the wreck of the paper basket. The other two flew 
at Basil, and pinned him against the wall. Rupert lifted him- 
self on his elbow, but he was still dazed. 

In the strained silence of our helplessness I heard the voice 
of Basil come with a loud incongruous cheerfulness. 

“Now this,” he said, “is what I call enjoying oneself.” 

I caught a glimpse of his face, flushed and forced against the 
bookease, from between the swaying limbs of my captors and his. 
To my astonishment his eyes were really brilliant with pleasure, 
like those of a child heated by a favorite game. 

I made several apoplectic efforts to rise, but the servant was 
on top of me so heavily that Greenwood could afford to leave me 
to him. He turned quickly to come to reinforce the two who 
were mastering Basil. The latter’s head was already sinking 
lower and lower, like a leaning ship, as his enemies pressed him 
down. He flung up one hand just as I thought him falling and 
hung on to a huge tome in the bookease, a volume, I afterwards 
discovered, of St. Chrysostom’s theology. Just as Greenwood 
bounded across the room tvwards the group, Basil plucked the 
ponderous tome bodily out of the shelf, swung it, and sent it spin- 
ning through the air, so that it struck Greenwood flat in the face 
and knocked him over like a rolling ninepin. At the same in- 
stant Basil’s stiffness broke, and he sank, his enemies closing over 
him. 

Rupert’s head was clear, but his body shaken; he was hanging 
as best he could on to the half-prostrate Greenwood. They were 
rolling over each other on the floor, both somewhat enfeebled by 
their falls, but Rupert certainly the more so. I was still suc- 
cessfully held down. The floor was a sea of torn and trampled 
papers and magazines, like an immense waste-paper basket. Bur- 
rows and his companion were almost up to the knees in them, as 
in a drift of dead leaves. And Greenwood had his leg struck 
right through a sheet of the Pall-Mall Gazette, which clung to it 
ludicrously, like some fantastic trouser frill. 

Basil, shut from me in a human prison, a prison of powerful 
bodies, might be dead for all [I knew. I fancied, however, that 
the broad back of Mr. Burrows, which was turned towards me, 
had a certain bend of effort in it as if my friend still needed some 
holding down. Suddenly that broad back swayed hither and 
thither. It was swaying on one leg; Basil, somehow, had hold of 
the other. Burrows’s huge fist and those of the footmen were bat- 
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Part II. 


tering Basil’s sunken head like an anvil, but nothing could get 
the giant’s ankle out of his sudden and savage grip. While his 
own head was forced slowly down in darkness and great pain, the 
right leg of his captor was being forced slowly in the air. Bur- 
rows swung to and fro with a purple face. Then suddenly the 
floor and the walls and the ceiling shook together, as the colossus 
fell, all his length seeming to fill the floor. Basil sprang up with 
dancing eyes, and with three blows like battering-rams knocked 
the footman into a cocked hat. Then he sprang on top of Bur- 
rows, with one antimacassar in his hand and another in his 
teeth, and bound him hand and foot almost before he knew clearly 
that his head had struck the floor. Then Basil sprang at Green- 
wood, whom Rupert was struggling to hold down, and between 
them they secured him easily. The man who had hold of me let 
go and turned to his rescue, but I leaped up like a spring re- 
leased, and, to my infinite satisfaction, knocked the fellow down. 
The other footman, bleeding at the mouth and quite demoralized, 
was stumbling out of the room. My late captor, without a word, 
slunk after him, seeing that the battle was won. Rupert was 
sitting astride the pinioned Mr. Greenwood, Basil astride the 
pinioned Mr. Burrows. 

To my surprise the latter gentleman, lying bound on his back, 
spoke in a perfectly calm voice to the man who sat on top of him. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” he said, ‘since you have got your own 
way, perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling us what the deuce all 
this is?” 

“This,” said Basil, with a radiant face, looking down at his 
captive, “this is what we call the survival of the fittest.” 

Rupert, who had been steadily collecting himself throughout 
the later phases of the fight, was intellectually altogether him- 
self again at the end of it. Springing up from the prostrate 
Greenwood, and knotting a handkerchief round his left hand, 
which was bleeding from a blow, he sang out quite coolly: 

“ Basil, will you mount guard over the captives of your bow 
and spear and antimacassar? Swinburne and I will clear out the 
prison down-stairs.” 

“All right,” said Basil, rising also and seating himself in a 
leisured way in an armchair. ‘“ Don’t hurry for us,” he said, 
glancing round at the litter of the room, “ we have all the illus- 
trated papers.” 

Rupert lurched thoughtfully out of the room, and I followed 
him even more slowly; in fact, I lingered long enough to hear, as 
I passed through the room, the passages, and the kitchen stairs, 
Basil’s voice continuing conversationally : 

“ And now, Mr. Burrows,’ he said, settling himself sociably in 
the chair, “there’s no reason why we shouldn’t go on with that 
amusing argument. I’m sorry that you have to express yourself 
lying on your back on the floor, and, as I told you before, I’ve no 
more notion why you are there than the man in the moon. A 
conversationalist like yourself, however, can scarcely be seriously 
handicapped by any bodily posture. You were saying, if I re- 
member right, when this incidental fracas occurred, that the rudi- 
ments of science might with advantage be made public.” 

“ Precisely,” said the large man on the floor in an easy tone. 
“T hold that nothing more than a rough sketch of the universe 
as seen by science can be.. .” 

And here the voices died away as we descended into the base- 
ment. I noticed that Mr. Greenwood did not join in the amicable 
controversy. Strange as it may appear, I think he looked back 
upon our proceedings with a slight degree of resentment. Mr. 
Burrows, however, was all philosophy and chattiness. We left 
them, as I say, together, and sank deeper and deeper into the 
underworld of that mysterious house, which perhaps appeared to 
us somewhat more Tartarean than it really was, owing to our 
knowledge of its semicriminal mystery and of the human secret 
locked below. 

The basement floor had several doors, as is usual in such a 
house; doors that would naturally lead to the kitchen, the 
scullery, the pantry, the servant’s hall, and so on. Rupert flung 
open all the doors with indescribable rapidity. Four out of the 
five opened on entirely empty apartments. The fifth was locked. 
Rupert broke the door in like a bandbox, and we fell into the 
sudden blackness of the sealed, unlighted room. 

Rupert. stood on the threshold, and called out like a man, call- 
ing into an abyss: . 

“ Whoever you are, come out. You are free. The people who 
held you captive are captives themselves. We heard you cry- 
ing and we came to deliver you. We have bound your enemies 
up-stairs hand and foot. You are free.” 

For some seconds after he had spoken into the darkness there 
was a dead silence in it. Then there came a kind of muttering 





























and moaning. We might easily have taken it for the wind or 
rats if we had not happened to have heard it before. It was un- 
mistakably the voice of the imprisoned woman, drearily demand- 
ing liberty, just as we had heard her demand it. 

“Has anybody got a match,” said Rupert, grimly. “I fancy we 
have come pretty near the end of this business.” 

I struck a match and held it up. It revealed a large, bare 
yellow-papered apartment, with a dark-clad figure at the other 
end of it near the window. An instant after it burned my fin- 
gers and dropped, leaving darkness. It had, however, revealed 
something more practical—an iron gas- bracket just above my 
head. I struck another match and lit the gas. And we found 
ourselves suddenly and seriously in the presence of the captive. 

At a sort of workbox in the window of this subterranean break- 
fast-room sat an elderly lady with a singularly high color and 
almost startling silver hair. She had, as if designedly to re- 
lieve these effects, a pair of Mephistophelian black eyebrows and 
a very neat black dress. The glare of the gas lit up her piquant 
hair and face perfectly against the brown background of the 
shutters. The background was blue and not brown in one place; 
at the place where Rupert's knife had torn a great opening in 
the wood about an hour before. 

“Madam,” said he, advancing with a gesture of the hat, “ per- 
mit me to have the pleasure of announcing to you that you are 
free. Your complaints happened to strike our ears as we passed 
down this street, and we have therefore ventured to come to your 
rescue.” 

The old lady with the red face and the black eyebrows looked 
at us for a moment with something of the apoplectic stare of a 
parrot. Then she said, with a sudden gust or breathing of relief: 

“ Rescue? Where is Mr. Greenwood? Where is Mr. Burrows? 
Did you say you had rescued me?” 

“Yes, madam,” said Rupert, with a beaming condescension. 
“We have very satisfactorily dealt with Mr. Greenwood and Mr. 
Burrows. We have settled affairs with them very satisfactorily.” 

The old lady rose from her chair and came very quickly to- 
wards us. 

“What did you say to them? How did you persuade them?” 
she cried. 

“We persuaded them, my dear madam,” said Rupert, laughing, 
“by knocking them down and tying them up. But what is the 
matter?” 

To the surprise of every one the old lady walked slowly back 
to her seat by the window. 

“Do I understand,” she said, with the air of a person about to 
begin knitting, “that you have knocked down Mr. Burrows and 
tied him up?” 

“We have,” said Rupert, proudly; “we have resisted their op- 
pression and conquered it.” 

‘@h, thanks,” answered the old lady, and sat down by the 
window. 

A considerable pause followed. 

“The road is quite clear for you, madam,’ 
antly. 

The old lady rose, cocking her black eyebrows and her silver 
crest at us for an instant. 

“ But what about Greenwood and Burrows,” she said. “ What 
did I understand you to say had become of them?” 

“They are lying on the floor up-stairs,” said Rupert, chuckling. 
“Tied hand and foot.” 

“Well, that settles it,” said the old lady, coming with a kind 
of bang into her seat again. “I must stop where I am.” 

Rupert looked bewildered. 

“Stop where you are?” he said. “Why should you stop any 
longer where you are? What power can force you now to stop 
in this miserable cell?” 

“The question rather is,” said the old lady, with composure, 
“what power can force me to go anywhere else?” 

We both stared wildly at her and she stared very tranquilly 
at us both. 

At last I said, “Do you really mean to say that we are to 
leave you here?” 

“T suppose you don’t intend to tie me up,” she said, 
carry me off? I certainly shall not go otherwise.” 

“ But, my dear madam,” cried out Rupert, in a radiant exas- 
peration. “We heard you with our own ears crying because 
you could not get out.” 

“ Eavesdroppers often hear rather misleading things,” replied 
the captive, grimly. “I suppose I did break down a bit and lose 
my temper and talk to myself. But I have some sense of honor 
for all that.” 

“Some sense of honor?” repeated Rupert, and the last light 
of intelligence died out of his face, leaving it the face of an idiot 
with rolling eyes. 

He moved vaguely towards the door and I followed. But I 
turned yet once more in the toils of my conscience and curiosity. 
“Can we do nothing for you, madam?” I said, forlornly. 

“Why,” said the lady, “if you are particularly anxious to do 
me a little favor you might untie the gentlemen up-stairs.” 

Rupert plunged heavily up the kitchen staircase, shaking it 
with his vague violence. With mouth open to speak he stumbled 
to the door of the sitting-room and scene of battle. 

“Theoretically speaking, that is no doubt true,’ Mr. Burrows 
was saying, lying on his back and arguing easily with Basil, 
“but we must consider the matter as it appears to our senses. 
The origin of morality .. .” 

“ Basil,” cried Rupert, gasping, “she won’t come out.” 

“Who won’t come out?” asked Basil, a little cross at being 
interrupted in an argument. 
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“The lady down-stairs,” replied Rupert. “The lady who was 
locked up. She won’t come out. And she says that all she wants 
is for us to let these fellows loose.” 

“And a jolly sensible suggestion,’ cried Basil, and with a 
bound he was on top of the prostrate Burrows once more and was 
unknotting his bonds with hands and teeth. 

“A really brilliant idea; Swinburne, just undo Mr. Greenwood.” 

In a dazed and automatic way I released the little gentleman 
in the purple jacket, who did not seem to regard any of the pro- 
ceedings as particularly sensible or brilliant. The gigantie Bur- 
rows, on the other hand, was heaving with Herculean laughter. 

“ Well,” said Basil, in his cheeriest way, “I think we must be 
getting away. We’ve so much enjoyed our evening. Far too much 
regard for you to stand on ceremony. If I may so express myself, 
we’ve made ourselves at home. Good night. Thanks so much. 
Come along, Rupert.” 

“ Basil,” said Rupert, desperately, “for God’s sake come and 
see what you can make of the woman down-stairs. I can’t get 
the discomfort out of my mind. I admit that things look as if 
we had made a mistake. But these gentlemen won’t mind _per- 
ees 

“No, no,” cried Burrows, with a sort of Rabelaisian uproar- 
iousness. ‘‘ No, no, look in the pantry, gentlemen. Examine the 
coal-hole. Make a tour of the chimneys. There are corpses all 
over the house, I assure you.” 

This adventure of ours was destined to differ in one respect 
from others which I have narrated. I had been through many 
wild days with Basil Gryce, days for the first half of which the 
sun and the moon seemed to have gone mad. But it had almost 
invariably happened that towards the end of the day and its 
adventure things had cleared themselves like the sky after rain, 
and a luminous and quiet meaning had gradually dawned upon me. 
But this day’s work was destined to end in confusion worse con- 
founded. Before we left that house, ten minutes afterwards, one 
half-witted touch was added which rolled all our minds in cloud. 
If Rupert’s head had suddenly fallen off on the floor; if wings had 
begun to sprout out of Greenwood’s shoulders we could scarcely 
have been more suddenly stricken. And yet of this we had no 
explanation. We had to go to bed that night with the prodigy 
and get up next morning with it and let it stand in our mem- 
ories for weeks and months. As will be seen, it was not until 
months afterwards that by another accident and in another way 
it was explained. For the present I only state what happened. 

When all five of us went down the kitchen stairs again, Rupert 
leading, the two hosts bringing up the rear, we found the door 
of the prison again closed. Throwing it open we found the place 
again as black as pitch. The old lady, if she was still there, had 
turned out the gas; she seemed to have a weird preference for sit- 
ting in the dark. 

Without another word Rupert lit the gas again. The little 
old lady turned her birdlike head as we all stumbled forward in 
the strong gaslight. Then, with a quickness that almost made 
me jump, she sprang up and swept a sort of old-fashioned curtsy 
or reverence. [ looked quickly at Greenwood and Burrows, to 
whom it was natural to suppose this subservience had been of- 
fered. I felt irritated at what was implied in this subservience, 
and desired to see the faces of the tyrants as they received it. To 
my surprise they did not seem to have seen it at all; Burrows 
was paring his nails with a small penknife. Greenwood was at 
the back of the group and had hardly entered the room. And 
then an amazing fact became apparent. It was Basil Gryce who 
stood foremost of the group, the golden gaslight lighting up his 
strong face and figure.. His face wore an expression indescribably 
conscious, with the suspicion of a very grave smile. His head 
was slightly bent with a restrained bow. It was he whe had ac- 
knowledged the lady’s obeisance. And it was he, beyond any 
shadow of reasonable doubt, to whom it had really been directed. 

“So I hear,” he said, in a kindly yet somehow formal voice, 
“T hear, madam, that my friends have been trying to rescue you. 
But without success.” 

“No one, naturally, knows my faults better than you,” an- 
swered the lady with a high color. “ But you have not found me 
guilty of treachery.” 

“T willingly attest it, madam,” replied Basil, in the same 
level tones, “and the fact is that I am so much gratified with 
your exhibition of loyalty that I permit myself the pleasure of 
exercising some very large discretionary powers. You would not 
leave this room at the request of these gentlemen. But you know 
that you can*safely leave it at mine.” 

The captive made another reverence. “I have never complained 
of your justice,” she said. “I need scarcely say what I think 
of your generosity.” 

And before our staring eyes could blink she had passed out of 
the room, Basil holding the door open for her. 

He turned to Greenwood with a relapse into joviality. “ This 
will be a relief to you,” he said. 

“Yes, it will,” replied that immovable young gentleman with a 
face like a sphinx. 

We found ourselves outside in the dark blue night, shaken and 
dazed as if we had fallen into it from some high tower. 

“ Basil,” said Rupert at last, in a weak voice, “ I always thought 
you were my brother. But are you a man? I mean—are you only 
a man?” 

“ At present,” replied Basil, “my mere humanity is proved by 
one of the most unmistakable symbols—hunger. We are too late 
for the theatre in Sloane Square. But we are not too late for 
the restuarant. Here comes the green omnibus!” and he had 
leaped on it before we could speak. 

As I said, it was months after. Rupert Gryce suddenly entered 











































































my room, swinging a_ satchel in his hand, and with a 
general air of having jumped over the garden wall, and 
implored me to go with him upon the latest and_ wild- 
est of his expeditions. He proposed to himself no less a 
thing than the discovery of the actual origin, whereabouts, and 
headquarters of the source of all our joys and sorrows — The 
Club of Queer Trades. I should expand this story forever if I 
explained how ultimately we ran this strange entity to its lair. 
The process meant a hundred interesting things: the tracking 
of «a member, the bribing of a cabman, the fighting of roughs, 
the lifting of a paving-stone, the finding of a cellar, the finding 
of a cellar below the cellar, the finding of a subterranean passage, 
the finding of the Club of Queer Trades. I have had many strange 
experiences in my life, but never a stranger one than that I felt 
when I came out of those rambling, sightless, and seemingly 
hopeless passages into the sudden splendor of a sumptuous and 
hospitable dining-room, surrounded upon almost every side by 
faces that I knew. 

As we entered, all the members seemed to sink suddenly into 
their chairs, and, with the very action, the vacancy of the presi- 
dential seat gaped at us like a missing tooth. 

“The president’s not here,” said Mr. P. G. Northover, turning 
suddenly to Professor Chadd. 

*“ N-no,” said that philosopher with more than his ordinary 
vagueness; “I can’t imagine where he is.” 

Rupert and I could hardly help feeling the beginnings of a 
sort of wonder as to whom this person might be who was the 
first member of this insane brotherhood. Who, we thought in- 
distinctly, could be maddest in this world of madmen; what fan- 
tastic was it whose shadow filled all these fantastics with so 
loyal an expectation? 

Suddenly we were answered. The door flew open and the room 
was filled and shaken with a shout, in the midst of which Basil 
Gryce, smiling and in evening dress, took his seat at the head of 
the table. 

How we ate that dinner [ have no idea. In the common way 
I am a person particularly prone to enjoy the long luxuriance 
of the club dinner. But on this occasion it seemed a_ hopeless 
and endless string of courses. Hors-d’euvre sardines seemed as 
big as herrings. Soup seemed a sort of ocean. Larks were ducks; 
ducks were ostriches, until that dinner was over. The cheese 
course was maddening. And all the time Basil Gryce went 
on laughing and eating and drinking, and never threw one 
glance at us to tell us why he was there, the king of those caper- 
ing idiots. 

At last came the moment which I knew must in some way en- 
lighten us—the time of the club speeches and the club toasts. 
sasil Gryce rose to his feet amid a surge of song and cheers. 

* Gentlensen,” he said: “It is the custom in this society that 
the president for the year opens the proceedings, not by any gen- 
eral toast or sentiment, but by calling upon each member to 
give a brief account of his trade. We then drink to that calling 
and to all who follow it. It is my business, as the senior mem- 
ber, to open by stating my claim to membership of this club. 
Years ago, gentlemen, I was a judge; I did my best in that 
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capacity to do justice and to administer the law. But it grad- 
ually dawned on me that in my work as it was I was not touch- 
ing even the fringe of justice. I was seated in the seat of the 
mighty, I was robed in red scarlet and ermine; nevertheless, I 
held a small and lowly and futile post. I had to go by a mean 
rule as much as a postman, and my red and gold was worth no 
more than his. Daily there passed before me taut and_ passion- 
ate problems, the stringency of which I had to pretend to relieve 
by silly imprisonments or silly damages, while I knew all the 
time, by the light of my living common sense, that they would 
have been far better relieved by a kiss, or a thrashing, or a few 
words of explanation, or a duel, or a tour in the West Highlands. 
Then, as this grew on me, I had increasingly the sense of a moun- 
tainous frivolity. Every word said in the court, a whisper or 
an oath, seemed more connected with life than the words I had 
to say. Then came the time when I publicly blasphemed the 
whole bosh, was classed as a madman, and melted from public 
life.” 

Something in the atmosphere told me that it was not only 
Rupert and I who were listening with intensity to this state- 
ment. 

“ Well, I discovered that I could be of real use. I offered my- 
self privately as a purely moral judge to settle purely moral dif- 
ferences. Before very long these unofficial courts of honor (kept 
strictly secret) had spread over the whole of society. People 
were tried before me, not for the practical trifles for which nobody 
ares, such as committing a murder or keeping a dog without a 
license. My criminals were tried for the faults which really 
make social life impossible. They were tried before me for self- 
ishness, or for-an impossible vanity, or for scandal-mongering, 
or for stinginess to guests or dependents. Of course these courts 
had no sort of coercive powers. The fulfilment of their punish- 
ments rested entirely on the honor of the ladies and gentlemen 
involved, including the honor of the culprits. But you would 
be amazed to know how completely our orders were always obeyed. 
Only lately I had a most pleasing example. A maiden lady in 
South Kensington, whom I had condemned to solitary confinement 
for breaking off an engagement, dropped backbiting, absolutely 
refused to leave her prison, although some well-meaning persons 
had been inopportune enough to rescue her.” 

Rupert Gryce was staring at his brother, his mouth fallen 
agape. So, for the matter of that, I expect, was I. This, then, 
was the explanation of the old lady’s strange discontent, and her 
still stranger content with her lot. She was one of the culprits 
of his voluntary criminal court. She was one of the clients of 
his queer trade. 

We were still dazed when we drank, amid a crash of glasses, 
the health of Basil’s new judiciary. We had only a confused sense 
of everything having been put right, the sense men will have when 
they come into the presence of God. We dimly heard Basil say: 

“Mr. G. P. Northover will now explain the Adventure and Ro- 
mance Agency.” 

And we heard, equally dimly, Northover beginning the state- 
ment he had made long ago to Major Brown. Thus our epic 
ended where it had begun, like a true cycle. 


“In a Hard Row for Stumps” 


By Joaquin Miller 


OU ask for manliest, martial deeds? 
Go back to Ohio’s natal morn— 
Go back to Kentuckie’s fields of corn; 
Just weeds and stumps and stumps and weeds! 
Just red men blazing from stump and tree 
Where buckskin’d prophets ’midst strife and stress 
Came crying, came dying in the wilderness, 
That hard, first, eruel half-century! 





Whaf psalms they sang! what prayers they said, 
Cabin or camp, as the wheels rolled west; 
Silently leaving their bravest, best— 

Paving a Nation’s path with their dead! 

What unnamed battles! what thumps and bumps! 
What sabre slashes with the broad, bright hoe! 
What weeds in phalanx! what stumps in row! 

What rank vines fortressed in rows of stumps! 


Just stumps and nettles and weed-choked corn 

Tiptoeing to wave but one blade in air! 

Dank milkweed here, and rank burdock there 
Besieging and storming that blade forlorn! 
Such weed-bred fevers, slow sapping the brave— 

The homesick heart and the aching head! 

The hoe and the hoe, *till the man lay dead 
Aud the great west wheels rolled over his grave. 


And the saying grew, as sayings will grow 
From hard endeavor and bangs and bumps: 
“He got in a mighty hard row for stumps; 

But he tried, and died trying to hoe his row.” 





O brighter and better that ten-pound -hoe, 
Than brightest, broad sabre of Waterloo! 
Nor ever fell soldier more truly true 

Than he who died trying to hoe his row. 


The weeds are gone and the stumps are gone— 

The huge hop-toad and the copperhead, 

And a million bent sabres flash triumph instead 
From stately, clean corn in the diamond-sown dawn. 
But the heroes have vanished, save here and there, 

Far out and afield like some storm-riven tree, 

Leans a last survivor of Thermopyle, 

Leafless and desolate, lone and bare. 


His hands are weary, put by the hoe; 
His ear is dull and his eyes are dim. 
Give honor to him and give place for him, 
For he bled and he led us, how long ago! 
And ye who inherit the fields he won, 
Worn graves where the Wabash slips away, 
x0 fashion green parks where your babes may play 
Unhindered of stumps or of weeds in the sun. 


I have hewn some weeds, swung a heavy, broad hoe— 
Such weeds! such a mighty hard row for stumps! 
Such up-hill struggles, such down-hill slumps 

As you, please God, may never once know! 

But the sea lies yonder, just a league below, 

All down-hill now, and I go my way— 
Not far to go, and not much to say, 
Save that I tried, tried to hoe my row. 
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By James 


HE pleasures of an old reviewer are mainly reminiscent, 
and the pleasures that he recalls with fondest remem- 
brance are oftentimes associated with the books that came 
earliest under his eye. The first book that fell to my lot 
to be reviewed led to an intimacy which was marked in 
after years by the dedication of another book from the same 
author “in memory of a golden friendship.” Those early review- 
ing days added another treasure to my bookshelves, and brought 
me into instant and helpful relationship with one of our finest 
minds. The only other book of that early period of reviewing 
that has found a lasting place in-my affection, and has followed 
me up and down the earth through the years is an edition of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poems in the volume called Afterwhiles, 
which was issued in 1890, but 
it was only the other day that 
I met the gentle humorist and 
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MacArthur 


There’s a straw ketched onto yer dress there—I'll bresh it off—turn 
round. 

(Her mother was jes’ twenty when us two run away!) 

Nothin’ to say, my daughter! Nothin’ at all to say! 


The humorous poem is “Jim ”—familiar to many readers, | 
dare say, who never heard of the author—with Wigger’s famous 
remark: 

He says, ‘‘ When God made Jim, I bet you He didn’t do anything else 


that day 
Lut jes’ set around and ‘feel good!” 


There was one poem in Afterwhiles which always colored my 
anticipations of a meeting with the poet; it is called “ Knee- 
Deep in June”: 

Tell you what I like the best— 

‘Long about knee-deep in June, 





poet for the first time. If you 
conceive a passion for an au- 
thor in the first book of his 
that you read, the chances are 
that that book will always re- 
main the favorite. Since 
Afterwhiles came into my 
hands, I think I have read ev- 
erything Dr. Riley has _print- 
ed, but with the exception of 
the story called “ Where is 
Mary Alice Smith?” and the 
lines “The Elf Child” which H 
prefix it, nothing that he has 
written is so dearly cherished | 
as the poems in that worn and 
thumb- marked little volume. 
Coming from the land of 
Burns, there was something of 
the deep and elemental, the 
“joy in widest commonalty 
spread,” the rare sincerity of 
feeling, the simplicity and 1 
stark honesty of the Scots i 
peasant-poet about the Hoosier 
singer that appealed to the 
stranger within the gates and 
made him feel less of an alien. 
One need not be ashamed to 
say that there are lines in | 
Afterwhiles that cannot be 
read without a sense of tears 
—without that thrill of emo- i 
tion which comes of the glad 
recall of the heart’s emprise 
in forlorn days. Do you 
remember “Ike Walton’s 
Prayer”? It begins: 

I crave, dear Lord, 

No boundless hoard 

Of gold and gear, 

Nor jewels fine, 
Nor lands, nor kine, 

Nor treasure-heaps of anything.— 
Let but a little hut be mine 
Where at the hearthstone I may 

hear 
The cricket sing, 
And have the shine 
Of one glad woman’s eyes to 


make, 
I’or my poor sake, 


One simple home a_ place 


vine ;— 

Just = wee cot—the cricket’s 
cairr— 

Love, and the smiling face of her. 

And “The Harper,” with the 

poet’s vision transforming the 

desolation of the garret: 
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And there was the little win- 
ow— 
Tinkle, and drip, and drip !— 








"Bout the time _ strawberries 
melts 
pte On the vine,—some afternoon 


} Like to jes’ git out and rest, 
{ And not work at nothin’ else! 


! June wants me, and I’m to 
spare! 

; Spread them shadders anywhere, 
H I'll git down and waller there, 

} And obleeged to you at that! 


Now, when a poet tells you 
plainly when he is in his best 
mood, and is “to spare,” it 
would be a clear case of 
neglecting Providence not to 
take advantage of it. It was 
just such a drowsy June after- 
noon when we drove out to the 
Country Club in the environs 
of Indianapolis, 

Jes’ the whole sky overhead, 

And the whole airth underneath— 
and sprawled out “ len’thways 
on the grass.” June never 
proved so_ infectious with 
laziness before, as I lay along- 
side my companion in_ the 
clover bloom, and listened to 
his gentle persuasive talk as 
humor chased sentiment, and 
sentiment caught up with hu- 
mor, and blended in a harmony 
that gave to earth and sky, 
and flowers and birds, and all 
mankind a new meaning; his 
low pipes, like those of Pan (to 
quote from his own sonnet), 
catching hints of a joy unut- 
terable; drugging memory as 
if with the drowsing hum of 
bees and the taste of wild 
honey. But the most wonder- 
ful thing about the poet is the 
light that shines in his eyes 
and brims all over his face 
when he smiles. Without that 
smile all his pictures show 
but a veiled countenance. It 
is the key to the nature of the 
man; his cheerful optimism, 
his love of mankind, of mother 
.< earth, of his firm conviction 


ae er a oat that “what began best, can’t 


Wee end worst, nor what God 
ot y blessed once, prove accurst.” 
The way a face becomes trans- 
» (yess figured, and, in a flash, reveals 

} sometimes what else had re- 
mained hidden and unguessed, 
is matter of common observa- 








The rain above, and a mother’s 
love, 
And God’s companionship! 


And the lines in which love clings to the hope of immortality, be- 
ginning: 

I cannot say, and I will not say 

That he is dead.—He is just away: 


Among the dialect poems in this little volume there are two 
which represent Dr. Riley at his best—the one in strained pathos, 
the other in that humorous vein which is native and original with 
him. For sheer pathos, restrained and poignant, it would be 
difficult to find anything that would surpass “ Nothin’ to say,” 
in which an old man is brought suddenly face to face in a help- 
less, desolate, awkward way with the fact that his daughter is 
about to marry: 


+ « I wisht yer mother was livin’ !—but—I hain’t got nothin’ to say! 
fwenty year! and as good a gyrl as parent ever found! 


The latest Photograph of James Whitcomb Riley 
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tion, but I have never seen so 
wondrous an_ exemplification 
of Browning’s flashing line, 
“ How soon a smile of God ean change the world!” as in the smile- 
lit face of the poet who has spread sunshine in so many hearts and 
set them singing to a note of gladness: 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above us dark or fair; 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear— 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear— 
There is ever a song somewhere! 


“The distinguishing quality of Indianapolis is its simple do- 
mesticity,” says Mr. Meredith Nicholson in an excellent article on 
“Indianapolis: a City of Homes” in the June Atlantic, and the 
homing instinct is strong in the poet. He has wandered a bit in 
the past, but he clings all the more now to the old scenes, where 
the roots of his affections are laid deep and enduring. With 
Stevenson, he finds that, after all, the most beautiful adventures 
are not those we go to seek. 



































































































WHY THE ENGLISH NEED SKY-SCRAPERS—SKETCH MADE _ IN 
NEW YORK BY TOM BROWNE, THE ENGLISH CARTOONIST 


Cockney. “ Thank the Lord there is one thing we’ve not got in England.” 
New-Yorker. “ Say, what’s that?” 

Cockney. “ Sky-scrapers.” 

New-Yorker. “ Well, you want *em; your skies are so bad they need scraping.” 
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Correspondence 


Opinions of Dr. Abbott’s Advice to ‘“*‘A Troubled Wife” 


Eau CLarire, Wis., June 14, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—It is difficult for a sober-minded outsider to find any 
element of tragedy in the letter which an unhappy woman has 
written to Dr. Abbott or to discover anything but kindliness and 
wisdom in his reply. Here are three reasonable beings: a hus- 
band who, although he confesses to another love, yet realizes 
where his duty lies and acquiesces like a gentleman; a wife who 
respects her husband’s honor, and the “other woman,” who re- 
signs herself bravely, let us believe, to the inevitable. This is 
no cheap or maudlin situation; no material here for the sensa- 
tional divorce court or for the still more sensational divorce 
novel. The wife, in a moment of despair, crushed to know she 
has not all of her husband’s love, writes for advice to Dr. Ab- 
bott. He, a fourth reasonable being, old in knowledge of human 
nature, reminds her that she has a duty as well as her husband: 
to be a cheerful companion to him as he is endeavoring to be 
to her. This is sane enough. Indeed, one might go further and 
say to her: “Come, we are none of us children to ery for what 
we cannot have. We know how strange and capricious are the 
ways of love in this world. You or I may wake any morning 
in your husband’s predicament. But we realize that we are 
honor bound, all of us; and let us thank God we are, for they 
are miserable creatures who are not. This is only a tragedy as 
we make it so. It is nothing so horrible and overwhelming that 
we, like (Edipus, should put cut our eyes. Rather should we 
see how completely reason can dominate; how it can make us 
brave together and restore our happiness:—that divine reason 
which can be greater than love.” 


I am, sir, Grorce D. GALLOWAY. 


OMAHA, NEB., June 13, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Is not Dr. Abbott (in your number of June 11) writing 
with the object of reassuring a woman in trouble and closing a 
breach, and sacrificing a sincere expression of his convictions for 
the sake of that object? If he were writing an essay on the 
relations between man and wife, in the abstract, I hardly think 
he would uphold the opinions expressed in his letter. If, for ex- 
ample, it were suggested that he, in the least degree, excused a 
man for a declaration of love to a woman not his wife, even 
though the wife continued to be “ first and supreme in his re- 
gard,” I think Dr. Abbott would be righteously indignant. 

That a frank, sincere friendship should exist between a hus- 
band and a woman not his wife, is perfectly right and proper; 
but that a man should allow such a friendship to even approach 
love, such a love as should exist between man and wife, must 
surely offend the principies of any right-thinking person. 

I am, sir, BATCHELOR. 


ROCKLAND, MASS., June 21, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—To me, three things stand out glaringly in the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott’s counsel to the woman. First,—it is a marvellous 
thought—that the Rev. Lyman Abbott has preached for many 
years the gospel of the Nazarene, has gone down among the 
people, presumably, has seen them in the shadows, has ministered 
unto them, and yet carries in his bosom seemingly a_ heart 
adamantine. Second,—it is equally marvellous—the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott can listen to a tale of a torn and wounded human 
heart and counsel it and admonish it in a hundred lines, and yet 
give to it not one word of compassion, nor of tenderness, not one 
note of pity, not one tear. And third—most marvellous and most 
glaring of all—is the comparison that arises involuntarily in the 
mind of the reader between these words and the words Christ 
would have spoken in their stead—the Christ to whom was brought 
that woman taken in adultery, and in whose footsteps the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott walks. 

I am, sir, 
Mary MAcLane. 





ConcorpD, N. H., June 23, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

‘Str,—When I read Dr. Lyman Abbott’s answer to the unhappy 
wife, I said, ‘ Well, that is a man’s idea of it. The wife is more 
in need of heartfelt sympathy than of advice, while the husband 
and the interfering woman need advice.” 

Again and again has it been demonstrated that platonic friend- 
ships are dangerous. I think the truth of the matter was well 
expressed by a husband who was discussing the subject with his 
wife, when he said, “It is not that I am afraid you do or will 
think more of this man than you do of me, but I hate to have 
him thinking that perhaps you do.” There’s the rub, even if one 
is sure of his partner’s love, the thought that another and still 
others may think otherwise, stings and rankles. 

If a man has been so stupid and blind as to choose a wife who 
does not sufficiently answer to the various requirements of his 
tiature the fault is his, and he should make the best of it. Men 
should learn to beware of what I call the “ bumbling ” woman— 
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the respectable woman, past her first youth, who has never had her 
share of attention and appreciation, and who by appealing for 
sympathy or advice, or by cultivating his tastes and by the most 
subtle arts of flattery, almost imperceptibly draws a man into 
confidential relations, and sometimes makes him think he loves 
her. Even if the “ bumbling ” woman does not go so far, the man’s 
wife sees what is going on; she knows her women friends see it, 
and she is miserable with a misery she is almost powerless to 


combat. There should be a special place of torment prepared for 
the woman who “ bumbles ” about a married man. 
And the poor man—he seldom sees through it. He can see 


nothing out of the way in the “ bumbler’s ” behavior. 

The poor wife in the case in question certainly should try to 
forget her sorrow, accept, and give love, and try to lead her 
husband to see that this second love was all a mistake, that there 
is nothing stronger than his love for his wife, for [ truly think 
the other women just lead him on, because she was miserable her- 
self. j I am, sir, J. G. H. 


ELKHART, ILL., 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In the letter of a troubled wife to Dr. Abbott, quoted in 
Harper’s WEEKLY, June 11, I fail to see any manifestation of a 
morbid or jealous disposition. It seems to me to be the lettez 
of a woman who is endeavoring to be fair and just under very 
trying circumstances, and I do not think Dr. Abbott’s advice to 
her reasonable or sound. 

Dr. Abbott asks her in his letter if the fact that her husband 
has ceased all social relations with the woman with whom he 
had fallen in love is not sufficient evidence that she—his wife— 
holds the supreme place in his affections. 

I do not think that it is. The fact that he has ceased all 
social relations with the other woman proves nothing about the 
state of his affections. It might be considered as evidence that 
he regards his former action in relation to this woman to have 
been wrong, and that he is now trying to do right. Dr. Abbott 
advises the distressed wife to lay aside her tears, to banish her 
sorrows, and to try to appear cheerful, even if she does not feel 
so. This advice, I think, is what would usually be termed “ cold 
comfort.” 

If she had been able to do all this doubtless she would have 
done it, and would not have been in need of Dr. Abbott’s advice. 
He tells her to stop thinking about herself and think about her 
husband. Does he really imagine she has not been thinking about 
her husband? It would have been more sensible to advise her to 
think about-something quite outside her family—the war or the 
St. Louis Exposition. 

Dr. Abbott tells her if she thinks her husband has done wrong, 
to win him back to righteousness, to love him, and try to make 
him happy. By this course of denial and restraint for the man, 
and overlooking and forced cheerfulness for the woman, Dr. Ab- 
bott apparently hopes that everything may be brought back to the 
former state of happy married life. But I do not believe it could 
ever be so. “ There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain.” 

If there is any solution of the problem it lies in the wife’s 
hands; if she can so lift herself above all selfishness as to be 
her husband’s friend, cherish the love he has for her, and yet 
recognize that other love which- has come into his life, ask no 
denial of it, be willing to grant her husband and this other woman 
all the privileges of an open and avowed friendship, she may save 
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three people much suffering, and growth and development. will 
be possible for these three who would else live cramped and 
stunted lives. Would it not be well for people to realize that 


whatever the marriage service may require men and women to 
vow, Blake is right when he sings 


Love, free love, cannot be bound 
To any tree that grows on ground. 


I am, sir, A WESTERN WoMAN. 


Toronto JuNCTION, CAN., June 14, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Dr. Abbott’s logic is most certainly unsound and unsafe. 
Nearly every man would object to his wife having a very close 
friend of the male kind, who was privileged to come as often as 
he pleased, no matter whether the husband was absent or present 
(one can readily understand that it was generally in his absence). 
Most certainly the man of the house would try and stop the affair. 
And how long would it take the world to misconstrue? Vice 
versa, it is just as unreasonable. The assertion, “ What there is 
wrong on both sides” does not condone the root of the business. 
The sentiment expressed is wrong that would permit the growth 
of any feeling which would only too soon find itself undisciplined. 
The love of the man and wife is all right, even if it does not fill all 
the little cells which calls for different stores. The egotism of the 
advice “to stop thinking about herself and think about him” is 
the climax. 

I am, sir, 
E. W. McCa.ttum. 














































































































































































































AN EX-SENATOR ON DEMOCRACY 
OKLAHOMA City, O. T., June 22, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Notwithstanding my positive aversion to any prominence 
in the politics of the present day, I am admonished by a sense 
of duty and by the importance of the subject involved to pen these 
few lines. Having been a life-long Democrat, supporting the Dem- 
ocratic ticket from the nomination of Mr. Greeley in 1872 to 1900 
for Mr. Bryan, no one can truthfully say that I am not a true 
and loyal Democrat. While this is so, I do sincerely say that I am 
pained and sorely mortified at the course of Mr. Bryan and a few 
of his present followers in attempting to divide, distract, and dis- 
integrate the party by his unjust, unmanly, and undemocratic 
criticisms of Judge Parker and the New York platform. 

Mr. Bryan is possessed of that supreme egotism that teaches 
him that, having been twice nominated and twice defeated, that 
he is the party’s sole adviser and dictator both as to platform and 
the candidate. The gentleman should be taught that the great 
Democratic party in this hour of trial will not be led by him or 
any other one man, however so eminent and worthy, and espe- 
cially by one who claims that he will not support the party unless 
perchance the platform and candidate suits his taste. 

My Democracy teaches me to abide by the result of the party in 
convention assembled, while some may not do this, nevertheless 
that. does not afford me an excuse to violate my party principles. 
Mr. Bryan charges Democrats with disloyalty. If he carries out 
his threats will he not be guilty of the crime he charges others 
guilty of? He complains of Judge Parker not talking enough. 
That, in my opinion, exhibits the very genius of common sense in 
Mr. Parker. The world clearly understands his position on all 
public questions. He has been tried on many occasions and never 
found wanting, being on the bench for several years. It would 
have been unwise and highly improper for him to have made him- 
self conspicuous and active in political meetings. I voice the 
sentiment of thousands when I say that his silent course was 
commendable. 

The necessity of the occasion imperatively demands the coopera- 
tion of all Democrats at the St. Louis convention. without stop- 
ping to inquire whether he is from the East, West, North, or 
South, or how he stands on one question or another; but will be 
for the nominee, whoever he may be, should be the sole test. 

I write this not for controversy or ill feeling toward anyone, 
and not for office or political promotion, as I have had all the 
official and political honors I desire, but solely in the interest of 
peace and success of the Democratic party. 

I am, sir, J. P. ALLEN. « 





THE FOLLY OF IT 


PHILADELPHIA, June 2 


i) 


, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I read in this morning’s paper (the Public Ledger) the 
report of a speech, made in Chicago last evening by Secretary 
Shaw, in which he makes the following statement: 

“It is a well-known fact that sugar, which sells in the United 
States, duty paid, at 5 cents per pound retail, is worth in the 
country of production 714% cents per pound wholesale. The very 
men who grow the beets from which sugar is made pay 10 cents 
per pound retail for the same sugar which we get at 5 cents 
per pound, and the foreign beet-grower is statesman enough to 
approve the policy. He is willing to pay a higher price for the 
small amount of sugar which he consumes, on condition that the 
product of his field shall supply the American table. For my 
part I am willing to pay any reasonable price for the small 
amount of barbed wire which I consume, provided the wheat from 
my field, and the dairy products from my herd and the meat 
from my stall shall feed the men who mine the coal and iron 
and the artisans who produce the wire to fence the farms of 
South America.” 

It seems to me that Secretary Shaw owes it to the people of the 
United States to furnish a detailed account showing definitely 
how the people of Europe are benefited by the above species of 
statesmanship. Our duty on pure sugar, or on sugar testing 
above No. 16 Dutch standard of color, is 1 95-100 cents per pound. 
In practice the sugar is imported into the United States in a 
raw, or impure, state, and the duty is graded according to the 
amount of sucrose in each sample, ranging from 95-100 of a cent 
per pound, on a low grade of raw sugar, to 1 95-100 cents per pound 
on pure sugar. As the retail price of refined sugar in this coun- 
try is about 5 cents per pound, and as the duty, the profits ofthe 
various jobbers and dealers, and the cost of transportation must 
be deducted from this retail price, it is obvious that the European 
manufacturer cannot receive much, if any, more than 3 cents per 
pound for the sugar which he sends to this country. Now, if the 
European manufacturers can produce sugar so cheaply that they de- 
rive an adequate profit from that which they furnish the American 
people at 3 cents per pound, what kind of statesmanship is it that 
compels the people of Europe to pay 71% cents per pound wholesale, 
and 10 cents retail, for the same kind of sugar, as Secretary Shaw 
says they do? If, on the other hand, the European manufacturer 
sells the sugar to the American people at a loss, which is made 
up to him by an export bounty derived from the taxation of 
the people of Europe, what kind of statesmanship is it that com- 
pels the people of Europe to furnish sugar to the people of the 
United States at less than the cost of producing it in Europe? 
Does it promote the prosperity of the people of Furope to be taxed 
for the purpose of furnishing sugar to the people of the United 
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States at less than cost? How is it that this kind of statesman- 
ship, which exports sugar at 3 cents per pound, and compels home 
consumers to pay 10 cents per pound, happens to preyail in the 
same part of the earth which produces the “ pauper labor of 
Europe,” which we hear so much about? If the policy is not the 
cause of the “ pauper labor of Europe,” it certainly has not pre- 
vented it. 

When a commodity can be sold in a foreign market at a price 
which affords the producer an adequate profit there is no need of 
either a bounty or a protective tariff. But when commodities 
are exported at less than cost, the wealth and prosperity of the 
nation which exports them is necessarily diminished. The only 
purpose of a protective tariff which is even plausible is to com- 
pel home consumers to pay mere for a commodity than the price 
for which it can be imported. This is really the taxation of the 
people—the consumers—in order to maintain industry which is 
inherently less profitable than other available industry. The sys- 
tem merely supplants profitable industry with that which is less 
profitable. If it was not inherently less profitable than other 
available industry there would be no need of a protective tariff 
to induce capitalists to take hold of it. The only purpose of an 
export bounty is to enable the producer to supply goods to for- 
eigners at less than cost, and to obtain his profit by the taxation 
of his own fellow citizens. 

Does Secretary Shaw really believe that the people of the United 
States would be benefited by taxing themselves for the purpose of 
giving a bounty to exported barb-wire in order to furnish it to 
the people of South America at less than the cost of producing it 
in this country? If this kind of statesmanship is beneficent why 
have our American statesmen neglected to promote the prosperity 
of the American people by giving such a bounty to exported 
sugar as would enable our own beet-sugar producers to furnish 
sugar to the rest of the world without money and without price? 
This would only be following the theory to its logical conclusion. 
If a nation is benefited by making goods to be exported at less 
than cost, why would it not be benefited still more by making 
goods to be exported as a gift? Let Secretary Shaw do a little 
definite ciphering in accordance with the rules laid down in the 
old arithmetic which he discarded when he graduated at the cross- 
roads schoolhouse, and, perhaps, he will then be able to give us 
some reliable information in regard to protective tariffs and 
bounties and subsidies. That old arithmetic does not teach that 
an amount is increased by subtraction. The true character, and 
the actual results, of the above-named measures of governmental 
discrimination and favoritism have been obscured by random as- 
sertions, and by the exploitation of indeterminate coincidences, 
about long enough. I an, sir, 

Tsaac W. Griscom. 





A JAPANESE CRITICISM 
LA SALLE, ILL., June 25, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—lI have read “ Trials of the War Correspondent ” with great 
interest, and wonder why Mr. Dinwiddie did not use more severe 
words to criticise Japanese officialism. I am a Japanese myself 
and have all the patriotism and national prejudice that are 
stirring up my fellow countrymen at the front. But I have no 
words for Japanese official world, civil or military. They have 
too many regulations, too much fussiness, too much officialism. 
They make rules for everything and want to execute them to the 
letter. This may be said to be due to their love for orderliness 
and exactness. But where economy of labor, time, and nervous 
tension is essential, exactness and completeness must give the first 
place to simplicity and effectiveness. However adaptive and versa- 
tile the Japanese may be, the pity is that they do not know how to 
go to the point directly, immediately, without much ado. And I 
heartily wish that your correspondents, as well as those. of other 
papers, would mercilessly attack Japanese “love for minuteness 
or exactness,” and let the officers see their own folly exposed be- 
fore your people. I am, sir, 








D. T. SuzuKI. 


ROOSEVELT IN THE WEST 
San Francisco, June 21, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str,.—Unprecedented reversion in popular votes, 16 to 1 silver 
and Democracy. 














SS 1900. 
McKinley. Bryan. McKinley. Bryan. 
COG re ee 146,688 144,766 164,755 124,985 
Oly aie 26,271 161,269 93,072 122,733 
SERRE, sn SGsate sic wou 6,324 23,192 26,997 29,414 
MIOMIGRA 2.52 s eons 10,494 42,537 25,373 37,146 
ea a ae 1,938 8,377 3,849 6,347 
SOMON > a. oh ones osu 48,779 46,662 46,526 33,385 
ODN hee oer ancien cs ica 2% 13,491 64,507 47,139 45,006 
Washington ........ 39,153 51,646 51,486 44,833 
Sif OL ORAS eS re pear 10,022 10,655 14,482 10,164 
/ eee 303,210 553,611 479,679 454,013 


Bryan’s plurality, 250,401. McKinley’s plurality, 25,666. 
In view of the State elections since 1900 and the transcendent 
popularity of President Roosevelt, I predict his plurality in these 
States next November at over 130,000, and that he will carry 
every State above named except Nevada—and possibly Montana. 
I am, sir, F. P. STone. 
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Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 
9, until June 27 the following Russian war- 
ships have been either sunk or disabled so 
tliat they are at present out of commission: 
the Petropavlovsk, Variag, Bogatyr, Boyarin, 
Korietz, and Yenesei. On June 24 Admiral 
Togo reported that he had succeeded in 
sinking the Russian battle-ship Peresviet 
and damaging the battle-ship Sevastopol and 
the cruiser Diana, but this report the Rus- 
sians deny. Several torpedo-boats, destroy- 
ers, and gunboats are also known to have 
been destroyed. The Russian ships which 
have been injured but were repaired and are 
reported to be again in commission are the 
Czareviteh, Pobieda, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
luda, Novik, and Askold. Japan has lost the 
battle-ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, and 
at least two torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. Other Japanese ships 
are believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. 

After two unsuccessful attempts to block- 
ade the entrance to Port Arthur by sinking 
merchant steamers in the harbor, Admiral 
Togo on May 7 notified his government that 
his third attempt was successful, but on 
June 15 it was reported that the Russians 
had sueceeded in clearing the channel again. 
On May 1 the first great land battle of the 
war took place near the Yalu River, and 
resulted in a Japanese victory. The Japan- 
ese lost 218 killed and 783 wounded, and 
the Russians 2394 killed, wounded, and cap- 
tured. 

The second decisive land battle took 
place on May 26 at Kin-Chow, thirty-two 
miles north of Port Arthur, and the Japan- 
ese, though suffering the greater loss, were 
again victorious. The Japanese casualties 
were 739 killed and 3444 wounded. The 
Russian losses as announced in St. Peters- 
burg were 30 officers and 800 men killed 
and wounded. The Japanese military com- 
mission reports that it buried 704 Russian 
dead which were left behind on the battle- 
field at Kin-Chow. A third battle, lasting 
three days, began near Vafangow on June 
13. The Russians report their casualties 
as 536 killed, 1985 wounded, and 805 miss- 
ing. The Japanese estimate their losses at 
1000. 

The first and second Japanese armies have 
effected a union, and their lines extend along 
a sixty-mile front from Chapan Pass on the 
north to Senuchen on the south. 

June 28.—News was received to-day from 
Hai-Cheng of a two days’ battle at Dalin 
Hill, south of Hai-Cheng, on June 26 and 
27. The superior artillery of the Japanese 
succeeded in driving the Russians from sev- 
eral positions. Two other engagements be- 
tween Russian and Japanese troops took 
place on the same dates at Fenshui and Ta 
Passes (about twenty miles northwest of 
Siu-Yen). The total losses are not yet known ; 
280 Russian wounded have passed through 
Hai-Cheng going to Liao-Yang. 

June 29.—It was announced to-day in 
Tokyo that on June 26 the Japanese suc- 
ceeded in capturing three forts which form 
a part of the Port Arthur defences on the 
southeast. The Japanese casualties were 
about one hundred. The Russians left forty 
dead and lost two machine-guns and a 
quantity of rifles and ammunition. Euro- 
pean refugees, who succeeded in leaving Port 
Arthur in Chinese junks have arrived at 
Chefoo, and deny that any Russian war- 
ships were sunk or seriously damaged on 
June 24, as reported by Admiral Togo. They 
say the battle-ship Sevastapol was damaged, 
but can soon be repaired. There are 12,000 
sailors and 40,000 soldiers in the fortress at 
Port Arthur. ; 

June 30.—A Japanese column is reported 
to have forced the passage of Mo-tien Pass, 
fifty miles southeast of Liao-Yang, and is 
advaneing towards Liao-Yang. General Ku- 
ropatkin is said to be at Hai-Cheng with 
practically all of the Russian army. De- 
tailed accounts of the battle at Fenshui-ling 
Pass on June 26 were received to-day in 
Tokyo. The Japanese lost 270 men killed 
and wounded, and captured 88 Russian pris- 
oners. 

Admiral Alexeieff to-day sent his official 
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report of the naval engagement at Port Ar- 
thur on June 24. He makes no mention of 
any Russian war-ship being damaged. 

July 2.—A despatch from St. Petersburg 
says that General Kuropatkin has given or- 
ders for a general retreat with a concen- 
tration of forces considerably to the north of 
their present positions. The Japanese have 
landed a division of 10,000 men on one 
of the Elliott Islands (about sixty-five miles 
northeast of Port Arthur). Another force 
of 20,000 Japanese has been landed at Kerr 
Bay (thirty-six miles from Port Arthur and 
six miles from Kin-Chow). 

July 3.—A delayed report from Admiral 
Togo received in Tokyo to-day says that on 
the night of June 27 the Japanese made an- 
other torpedo attack at the entrance of Port 
Arthur, and a Russian guardship and a Rus- 
sian torpedo-boat destroyer were sunk. 
Fourteen men were killed on board the Jap- 
anese ships. 

July 4.—The Vladivostok squadron, which 
has been cruising in the Japan Sea for sev- 
eral days, succeeded in eluding Admiral 
Kamimura’s squadron, and has returned to 
port. 








ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MksS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.-—-[Adv. 


MANY FOODS 
offered for new-born infants do not and cannot.contain the 
valuable elements of milk required for the proper nourishment 
of the child. BorpDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is 
superior to other artificial foods and its use prevents sickly, 
weak and rickety children.—[Adv.] 








TAKE Ptso’s CuRE FoR ConsuMPTION for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption. Sold everywhere.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WRONG TRACK 


Had to Switch. 





Even the most careful person is apt to get 
on the wrong track regarding food sometimes 
and has to switch over. 

When the right food is selected the host of 
ails that come from improper food and drink 
disappear, even where the trouble has been of 
lifelong standing. 

“From a child I was never strong and had a 
capricious appetite, and I was allowed to eat 
whatever I fancied—trich cake, highly seasoned 
food, hot biscuit, ete.—so it was not surprising 
that my digestion was soon out of order, and 
at the age of twenty-three I was on the verge 
of nervous prostration. I had no appetite, 
and as I had been losing strength (because I 
didn’t get nourishment in my daily food to 
repair the wear and tear on body and brain), 
I had no reserve force to fall back on, lost flesh 
rapidly, and no medicine helped me. 

“Then it was a wise physician ordered 
Grape-Nuts and cream, and saw to it that 
I gave this food (new to me) a proper trial, 
and it showed he knew what he was about, 
because I got better by bounds from the very 
first. That was in the summer, and by winter 
I was in better health than ever before in my 
life, had gained in flesh and weight, and felt like 
a new person altogether in mind as well as 
body, all due to nourishing and completely 
digestible food—Grape-Nuts. 

“This happened three years ago, and never 
since then have I had any but perfect health, 
for I stick to my Grape-Nuts food and cream 
and still think it delicious. I eat it every day. 
I never tire of this food, and can enjoy a saucer 
of Grape-Nuts and cream when nothing else 
satisfies my appetite, and it’s surprising how 
sustained and strong a small saucerful will 
make one feel for hours.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

True food that carries one along, and “ there’sa 
reason.” Grape-Nuts 10 days proves big things. 

Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in each package. 
















ORDER SOME 


“Club Cocktails” 


SENT HOME TODAY. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard a 
better cocktail than can 
be served over any bar in 
the world. A cocktail is 


a blend of different liq- 
uors, and all blends im- 
prove with age. 


The “ Club Cocktails ” 


are made of the best of 
liquors ; made by actual 
weight and measure- 
ment. No guesswork 
about them. 

Ask your husband at 
dinner which he prefers 
—a Manhattan, Martini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York. 

For Sale by all Faney Grocers 


and Dealers generally, or 
write to 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., 


29 Broadway, N.Y. 
ana Hartford, Conn, 


IF PAGE'S MUCILAGE, 


© gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2-0z. bottle, 5c. (by 
mail, 10c.) also half-pints, pints & qts. 


Russia Cement Co. Siovceste"s. 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


IE PAGE'S GLUES 


Manufactured by 
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He said he loved her, and, when asked for 
some proof, produced a policy of insurance on 
his life in her favor. Verdict accordingly, as 
the policy was in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CAN YOU HEAR? 


Party absolutely deaf 15 years, expert Lip Reader; more oral pupils 
offered than can accept; will teach hard of hearing persons most accurate 
and inexpensive method; by mail. Bank and other references, Address 
“Lip Reader,” P. O. Drawer 2618, Boston, Mass. 


Light of the Star 


By 
HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of 
“The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop” 
“ Hesper” 

Hamlin Garland brings to this romance all the 
vigor of style displayed in his Western 
tales, and pictures stage-life in New 
York to-day with the same 
convincing touch with 
which he has written 
of the plains. 








The glitter of the stage, the interesting epi- 
sodes of life behind the scenes, and the 
surge of life upon Broadway are 
drawn with a master touch. 


Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic, A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 















































































































































































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are ‘Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
“row-extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Millie becomes infatnated with Lioriel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adyenturer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him home. War- 
risden learns from a friend of Tony's, a Mr. Chase, that Tony, having 
lost all of his small fortune in New York, is now in the North Sea 
on a trawler. Warrisden uses eyery argument to prevail upon him 
to come back, but he refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone. 
Tony remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over 
(meanwhile having learned of his father’s death), and then de- 
cides to enlist in the French Foreign Legion, as no other career 
seems open to him. John Mudge, a friend of Pamela’s, learns 
from her of the peril Millie is in from Callon, and invites Pamela 
to leave the whole matter in his hands. Tony goes to Algeria and 
joins the French Foreign Legion at Sidi-Bel-Abbés, enlisting under the 
name of ‘“ Ohlsen.’”’ Meanwhile Mudge has conceived a plan for get- 
ting Lionel Callon out of the way and so saving Millie from peril. 
He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands of a 
single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement from Callon within 
twenty-four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superin- 
tend an important enterprise of the latter’s in Chile, at a salary of four 
thousand pounds a year, the term of his absence from England to be 
two years. He realizes that Mudge’s intention is to get him out of 
the country, but his financial difficulties constrain him to accept the 
offer, and he leaves Iingland without having seen Millie Stretton again. 
Tony Stretton goes with a surveying expedition of the Foreign Legion. 
South of Ouargla, while crossing the Sahara, they are attacked by 
fanatical Touaregs. Captain Tavernay, commander of the expedition, 
is mortaily wounded during the engagement. He leaves a letter recom- 
mending that Tony be promoted from his position as sergeant to the 
rank of officer. Warrisden again asks Pamela to marry him, and al- 
though her answer is not definitely favorable, she allows him to think 
that in time it will be possible for her to accept him. One thing, 
she tells him, would make her take the step now: the return of 
Tony Stretton. 


CHAPTER XX 
WARRISDEN FINDS A CLUE 


OTH Pamela and Millie Stretton walked with Warrisden 
through the hall to the front door. Upon the hall table 
letters were lying. Pamela glanced at them as she passed 
and caught one up rather suddenly. Then she looked at 
Warrisden, and there was something of appeal in her look. 

It was as though she turned to a confederate on whom she could 
surely rely. But she said nothing, since Millie Stretton was at 
her side. For the letter was in the handwriting of Mr. Mudge, 
who wrote but rarely and never without a reason. She read the 
letter as soon as Warrisden had ridden off, and the news which 
it contained was bad news. Callon had lived frugally in South 
America. By Christmas he would have discharged his debts, and 
he had announced to Mudge that he intended at that date to re- 
sign his appointment. There were still four months. Pamela re- 
flected—nay, counting his journey home, five months, and within 
that time Tony Stretton might reappear. If he did not, why she 
could summon Warrisden to her aid. She looked at Millie, who was 
reading a book in a garden-chair close by. Did she know, Pamela 
wondered. But Millie gave no sign. 

Meanwhile, Warrisden travelled to London upon that particular 
business which made a visit there in August so imperative. It had 
come upon him while he had been talking with Pamela that it would 
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be as well for him to know the whereabouts of Tony Stretton at 
once, so that if the need came he should be ready to set out upon 
the instant. On the following evening accordingly he drove down 
to Stepney. It was very likely that-Chase would be away upon a 
holiday. But there was a chance that he might find him clinging 
to his work through this hot August, a chance worth the trouble 
of his journey. He drove to the house where Chase lodged, think- 
ing to catch him before he set out for his evening’s work at the 
mission. The door of the house stood open to the street. Warris- 
den dismissed his cab and walked up the steps into the narrow hall. 
A door upon his right hand was opened, and a young man politely 
asked Warrisden to step in. He was a fair-haired youth, with 
glasses upon his nose, and he carried a napkin in his hand. He had 
evidently been interrupted at his dinner by Warrisden’s arrival. 
He was not dining alone, for a youth of the same standing, but of 
a more athletic mould, sat at the table. There was a third place 
laid, but not occupied. Warrisden looked at the third chair. 

“JT came to see Mr. Chase,” he said. “I suppose that he has 
gone early to the mission.” 

“No.” said the youth who had opened the door. ‘“ He has not 
been well of late. The hot weather in these close streets is trying. 
But he certainly should have something to eat by now, even if he 
does not intend to get up.” 

He spoke in a pedantic, self-satisfied voice, and introduced him- 
self as Mr. Raphael Princkley, and his companion as Mr. Jonas 
Stiles, both undergraduates of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

“We are helping Chase in his work,” continued Mr. Princkley. 
“Tt is little we can do, but you are no doubt acquainted with the 
poetry of Robert Browning. ‘The little more and how much it 
is!’ Jn that line we find our justification.” 

The fair-haired youth rang the bell for the housekeeper.. She 
was an old woman, fat and slow, and she took her time in answer- 
ing the summons. 

“Mrs. Wither, have you called Mr. Chase?” he asked, when the 
old lady appeared at the door. 

“No, Mr. Princkley,” she replied; “ you told me yesterday even- 
ing not to disturb him on any account until he rang.” 

Mr. Princkley turned to Warrisden. 

“Mr. Chase was unwell all yesterday,” he said, “and at dinner- 
time he told us that he felt unequal to his duties. He was sitting 
in that empty place, and we both advised him not to overtax 
his strength.” He appealed with a look to Mr. Stiles for cor- 
roboration. 

“ Yes, we both advised him,” said Stiles between two mouthfuls, 
“and he took our advice.” 

“ He rose from his chair,” continued Princkley. ‘“ There was,some 
fruit upon the table. He took an apple from the dish. I think, 
Stiles, that it was an apple which he took.” 

Mr. Stiles agreed and went on with his dinner. 

“Tt was certainly an apple which he took. He took it in his 
hand.” 

“You hardly expected him to take it with his foot,” rejoined 
Warrisden, politely. He was growing a little restive under this 
detailed account of Chase’s indisposition. 

* No,” replied Princkley, with gravity. “He took it in quite 
a natural way, and went up-stairs to his sitting-room. I gave 
orders to Mrs. Wither that he must not be disturbed until he rang. 
That is so. Mrs. Wither, is it not? Yes, I thank you.” 

“That was yesterday evening!” cried Warrisden. 

“Yesterday evening,” replied Mr. Princkley. 

“ And no one has been near him since?” 

Here Mrs. Wither intervened. 

“Oh yes, I went into Mr. Chase’s room an hour afterwards. He 
was sitting in his armchair before the grate—” 

“Holding the apple in his hand, I think, Mrs. Wither, you 
said.” continued Stiles. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Wither. “He had his arm out resting on 
the arm of the chair and the apple was in the palm of his hand.” 

** Well, well?” exclaimed Warrisden. 
(Continued on page 1106.) 
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Was She Complimented P 

A. CERTAIN literary woman, feeling her- 
self under an obligation to a very eminent 
authoress and wishing to show her appre- 
ciation, bought a box of candy, meaning to 
present it to the novelist at the earliest op- 
portunity. On the same shopping exeur- 
sion sle bought herself a box of tooth- 
powder, the two purchases making packages 
of similar size and appearance. Then she 
sought out her benefactress. 

* Have you a sweet tooth?” she inquired, 
and presented one of the neatly wrapped 
purchases. The offering was accepted grace- 
fully, and the donor departed, much grati- 
fied at the accomplishment of her act of 
recognition. When she got home she un- 
wrapped her remaining package to try the 
new tooth-powder. Removing the last piece 
of wrapping paper she read on the box 
cover, “ Chocolate Bonbons—Extra 
Quality.” 








An Interrupted Lesson 


Tuts story is told of a Washington school 
principal who was trying to make clear to 
his class the fundamental doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence: 

“Now, boys,” he said, “I will give you 
each three ordinary buttons. Here they 
are. You must think of the first one as rep- 
resenting Life, of the second one as repre- 
senting Liberty, and the third one as repre- 
senting the Pursuit of Happiness. Next 
Sunday I will ask you each to produce the 
three buttons and tell me what they rep- 
resent.” 

The following Sunday, in accordance with 
his plan, the teacher interrogated his class 
on the subject of the buttons. 

“Now, Johnnie,” he said to the youngest 
member, “ produce your three buttons and 
tell me what they stand for.” Whereupon 
the youngster began to weep. 

“T ain’t got ’em all,” he sobbed, holding 
out two of the buttons. “ Here’s Life an’ 
here’s Liberty, but mommer sewed the Pur- 
suit o’ Happiness on my pants.” 





He was Reminded 


A WASHINGTON politician tells this story 
on a friend who is famous for the “ whop- 
pers ’ he is in the habit of telling. This man’s 
brother, it appears, finally remonstrated 
with the raconteur, and warned him that 
the next time he overheard him enlarging 
on facts he would remind him of it in an 
unmistakable way. His opportunity came at 
a dinner at which they were both present. 
The story-teller, who sat beside his brother 
at the table, was describing a remarkable 
stable which a friend of his had just built. 

“Why,” he was saying, “it’s simply huge 
—at least a thousand feet long, a hundred 
feet high—ouch!” (reaching down and rub- 
bing his shin)—-“ and three feet wide.” 





Enterprise 


A WELL-KNOWN novelist told the following 
story the other evening at an author’s 
dinner : 

An Irishman who had been out of a job 
many weeks found in the river that flowed 
through his town the body of the keeper 
of the railroad drawbridge. He immediately 
betook himself to the superintendent of the 
division and applied for the vacated job, 
saying that he had seen the body of the 
former keeper in the river. 

“Sorry,” said the superintendent, brief- 
ly; “the place “has been filled. We gave it 
to the man who saw him fall in.” 





His Own Invention 


_A Book agent recently obtained admis- 
Sion to the office of Thomas Edison, and as- 
sail him with such an aggregation of argu- 
menis in favor of the publication which she 
reprvsented that the famous inventor hur- 
nediy subseribed. After a gradual restora- 
tion of his energies, Mr. Edison asked : 

“ ‘Tow did you ever succeed in mastering 
such a long and convineing speech as that?” 

“Oh, our speeches are taught us at the 
hon office,” responded the lady, sweetly, 
by means of the phonograph,” 
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stylish, speedy 
Gasoline 
Runabout 


Engine in front 
Bevel gear drive 
| Wheel steerer 
Simple construction 


Easy to operate 


A type of car 
that appeals to 
those desiring a 
reliable gasoline 

runabout 


Model B—like 


illustration — 


10 Horse Power, 


$1,200. 


Without tonneau, 
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Rulers of Kings 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of “ The Conqueror” “The Aristocrats” 


It acts upon the reader like a series of detonations. The very first paragraph 
is enough to set your blood tingling. —Vew York Herald. 

It possesses a supreme interest over the fiction of the hour because it has 
crystallized the momentous questions that are stirring men’s minds. Nothing so 
highly romantic has appeared since ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.”—Book News. 

This colossal world drama grips the interest and is as tremendously absorbing 
as is all of Mrs. Atherton’s work.— Boston Herald. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





Everybody who knows, knows that good whiskey is the best stimulant. 
Everybody who knows ‘‘ 1. W. Harper,’’ knows the best whiskey—for beverage, 
stimulant or other medicinal use. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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(Continued from page 1104.) 

“T told him that I would not call him in the morning until he 
rang, as he wanted a good rest.” 

‘““What did he sav?” asked Warrisden. 

“Nothing, sir. As often as not he does not answer when he is 
spoken to.” 

A sudden fear seized upon Warrisden. 
and up the stairs to Chase’s sitting-room. He knocked on the door ; 
there was no answer. He turned the handle and entered. Chase 
had not gone to bed last night. He was still sitting in his arm- 
chair before the grate. One arm was extended along the arm of 
the chair, with the palm turned upwards, and in the palm lay an 
apple. Chase was sitting huddled up, with his head fallen for- 
ward upon his breast like a man asleep. Warrisden crossed the 
room and touched the hand which held the apple. It was quite 
cold. The apple rolled on to the floor. Warrisden turned to the 
housekeeper. She was standing in the doorway, and staring over 
her shoulder were the two undergraduates. 

“He was dead,” said Warrisden, “ when you looked into the 
room an hour afterwards.” 

The three people in the doorway stood stupidly aghast. 
den pushed them out, 
locked the door on the 
outside, and removed 
the key. 

“Mr. Princkley, will 
you run for a doctor?” 
he asked. 

Princkley nodded his 
head and went off upon 
his errand. 

Warrisden and Stiles 
descended the — stairs 
into the dining - room. 
Mrs. Wither, for her 
part, walked out of 
the house as quickly 
as she could. She 
hardly knew what she 
was doing. She had 
served as housekeeper 
to Mr. Chase ever since 
he had come to Step- 
ney, and she was 
stunned by the sudden 
calamity. She was 
aware of a_ need to 
speak, to find the 
neighbors and speak. 

“fT think you had 
better take the news 
at once to the mis- 
sion,” said Warrisden; 
and Stiles in his turn 
went off without a 
word. 

Warrisden was thus 
left alone in the house. 
It had come about 
without any premedita- 
tion upon his part. He 
was the oldest man of 
the three who had 
been present, and the 
only one who had kept 
his wits clear. Both 
Princkley and_ Stiles 
had looked to him to 


He ran out of the room 


Warris- 


decide what must be 
done. They regarded 


him as Chase’s friend, 
whereas they were 
mere acquaintances. It did not even oceur to Warrisden 
at first that he was alone in the house, that he held in 
his hand the key to Chase’s room. He was thinking of the 
strange perplexing life which had now so strangely ended. He 
thought of his first meeting with Chase in the mission, and of the 
distaste which he had felt; he remembered the array of liqueur bot- 
tles on the table and the half hours during which Chase had talked. 
A man of morbid pleasures—that had been Warrisden’s impres- 
Yet there were the years of work here, amongst these squalid 


sion. 
streets. Even August had seen him clinging to—nay, dying at his 
work. As Warrisden looked out of the window he saw a group of 


men and women and children gather outside the house. There was 
not a face but wore a look of consternation. If they spoke, they 
spoke in whispers like people overawed. A very strange life!» War- 
risden knew many—as who does not?—who saw the high road dis- 
tinctly above their heads, and could not for the life of them but 
walk upon the low one. But to use both deliberately, as it seemed 
Chase had done. To drop from the high road into the low, and 
then painfully to scramble up again and again willingly to drop, 
as though the air of those stern heights were too rigorous for con- 
tinuous walking; to live the double life because he could not en- 
tirely live the one and would not entirely live the other. Thus 
Warrisden solved the problem of the dilettante curate and his de- 
votion to his work, and his solution was correct. 

But he held the key of Chase’s room in his hand; and there was 
no one but himself in the house. His thoughts came back to Pam- 
ela and the object of his journey up to town. He was sorely tempted 
to use the key, since now the means by which he had hoped to dis- 





Chase was sitting huddled up, with his head fallen forward upon his breast 
like a man asleep 
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cover in what quarter of the world Stretton wandered and was hid 
were tragically closed to him. Chase could no longer speak even 
if he would. Very likely there were letters up-stairs. There might 
be one from Tony Stretton. Warrisden was sorely tempted. If 
only he could be sure that Chase would a second time have re- 
vealed what he was bidden to keep hid, why then—would it not be 
just the same thing as if Chase was actually speaking with his lips? 
Warrisden played with the key. He went to the door and listened. 
There was not a sound in the house except the ticking of a clock. 
The front door still stood open. Outside in the road a little knot 
of people had gathered. He must be quick if he meant to act. 
Warrisden turned to the stairs. The thought of the dead man 
huddled in the chair, a silent guardian of the secret, weighted his 
steps. Slowly he mounted. Such serious issues hung upon his 
gaining this one piece of knowledge. The fortunes of four people— 
Pamela and himself, Tony Stretton and his wife—might all be 
straightened out if he only did this one thing—which he had no 
right to do. He heard voices in the hall while he was still upon the 
stairs. He turned back with a feeling of relief. 

At the foot of the stairs stood Mr. Princkley and the doctor. 
Warrisden handed the key of the room to the latter, and the three 
men went up. The 
doctor opened the door 
and crossed to the 
armchair. Then he 
looked about the 
room. 

* Nothing 
touched of course 

* Nothing,” replied 
Warrisden. 
| The doctor looked 
‘4 again at the dead man. 
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Then he _ turned _ to 
he | Warrisden, mistaking 
j him, as the others had 
done, for some rela- 
tive or near friend. 

‘I can give no cer- 
tificate,” said he. 

“There must be an 
inquest ?” 

eg: 

Then the doctor 
moved suddenly to the 
table which stood a 
few feet from the arm- 
chair. There was a 
decanter upon it half- 
filled with liquid like 
brown sherry, only a 
little darker. The 
doctor removed _ the 
stopper and raised the 
decanter to his nose. 

“ Ah!” said he, in a 
voice of comprehen- 
sion. He turned again 
to Warrisden. 

“Did you know?” he 
asked. 

“e No.” 

The doetor held the 
decanter towards War- 
risden. Warrisden 
took it, moistened the 
tip of a finger with 
the liquid and _ tasted 
it. It had a bitter and 
acrid flavor. 

“What is it?” he 
asked. 

“ Laudanum,” said the doctor. ‘“ An overdose of it.” 

“Where is the glass, then, in which it was taken?” 

A tumbler stood upon the table close to the decanter-stopper. 
The doctor took it up. 

“Yes, I noticed that,” said Warrisden. 
clean.” 

The doctor took the glass to the window, turned it upside down, 
and held it to the light. It was quite dry, quite clean. 

“Surely it’s evident what happened,” said Warrisden. “ Chase 
came into the room, opened that cupboard door in the corner there. 
His keys are still dangling in the lock. He took the decanter and 
the tumbler out, placed them on the table at his side, sat down in 
his chair with his apple in his hand, leaned back and quietly died.” 

“Yes, no doubt,” said the doctor. “ But I think here will be 
found the reason why he leaned back and quietly died,” and he 
touched the decanter. ‘ Opium poisoning. It may not have been 
an overdose, but a regular practice.” He went to the door and 
called for Mrs. Wither, as Mrs. Wither had now returned to the 
house. When she came up-stairs into the room he pointed to the 
decanter. . 

“Did you ever see this before 

“No, sir,” she answered. 

“Or that cupboard open?” 

“No, it was always locked.” 

* Quite so,” said the doctor. “ You had better get some women 
to help you here,” he went on, and with Warrisden’s assistance he 
lifted Chase from the chair and carried him into his bedroom. 

“TI must give notice to the police,” he went on, and again he 
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uppe aled to Warrisden. “Do you mind stay- 
ing «» in the house till I come back?” 

‘Not at all,” 

The doctor locked the door 
and took the key away with 
Princkley y from behind him said: 

‘Some letters came for Chase this morn- 
ing x, They were not taken up to his room. 
You had better look at them.” 

Every one took him for a close friend. 
Princkley brought him the letters, and he 
clanced at the superscriptions lest any one 
should wear a look of immediate importance. 
Ile held the letters in his hand and turned 
them over one by one, and half way through 
the pile he stopped. He had come to a let- 
ter written upon thin paper, in a man’s 
handwriting, with a foreign stamp upon the 
envelope. The stamp was a French one, and 
there was printed upon it, ‘ Poste d’ Algéri ie.’ 

Warrisden examined the postmark. The 
letter came from Ain-Sefra. Warrisden 
went on with his examination without a 
word. But his heart quickened. He won- 
dered whether he had found the clue. Ain- 
Sefra in Algeria. Warrisden had never 
heard of the place before. It might be a 
health resort, a wintering place. But this 
was the month of August. There would be 
no visitor at this time to a health resort 
in Algeria. He handed the letters back. 

“T cannot tell whether they are important 
or not,’ he said. “I knew Chase very 
slightly. His relations must be informed. I 
suppose Mrs. Wither knows where they live.” 

He took his departure as soon as the doe- 
tor had returned with the police, and drove 
back to his rooms. <A search through the 
encyclopedia told him nothing of Ain- Sefra, 
but, on the other hand, he could not look 
at the article on Algeria without the For- 
eign Legion leaping to his eyes at once. So 
great and magnificent a part it played in 
the modern history of that colony. The For- 
eign Legion! Warrisden jumped to the con- 
viction that there was the secret of Tony 
Stretton’s disappearance. Every reason he 
could imagine came to his aid. Let a man 
wish to disappear, as, from whatsoever rea- 
son, Tony Stretton did, where else could 
he so completely bury himself and yet live? 
Hardships? Dangers? Yes. But Tony 
Stretton had braved hardships and dan- 
gers in the North Sea, and had made light 
of them. A detachment of the Foreign 
legion might well be stationed at this oasis 
of <Ain-Sefra of which his encyclopedia 
knew nothing. He had no doubt there was 
a trooper there serving under some false 
name who would start if the name of 
“Stretton” was suddenly shouted to him 
behind his back. 

Warrisden wrote no word of his conjecture 
to Pamela. He wished to raise no hopes 
which he could not fulfil. Convinced as he 
was, he wished for certain proof. But in 
fulfilment of his promise he wrote to Pam- 
ela that night. Just a few lines—nothing 
more, as she had asked. But in those few 
lines he wrote that he would like her to 
procure for him a scrap of Tony Stretton’s 
handwriting. Could she do it?) In a week 
the scrap of handwriting arrived. 
den, looking at it, knew ‘that the same hand 
had addressed the envelope at Ain-Sefra to 
Mr. Chase. 

Warrisden was ready now if the summons 
to service should come once more from 
Pamela. 


of the room 
him. Then 


To be Continued. 





The Playwright’s Complaint 


\ poruLaR author, who has lately turned 
to playwriting, has not succeeded in im- 
pressing managers with the availability of 
his productions. Not long ago, thinking to 
get some useful pointers from the current 
drama, he made an observation tour of the 
theatres, 

“Well, he remarked to a friend at the 
of the evening, “I seem to be the only 

in alive who can’t get a poor play put on.” 
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EVER before has the 


this. 
The sorry side of life— 
the tribulations of the lit- 
tle tots—have no place in 
irresistibly amusing 
record of the home life of 
a typical young American 
various 
incidents of a lively young- 
ster’s babyhood here find 
portrayal such as only Jo- 
sephine Daskam can give. 

The profuse pen - and - 
ink drawings of F. Y. Cory 
are done in the spirit of 
The book 
will provoke the laughter 
of any one who simply 
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Japan versus Russia 
(Continued from page 1093.) 


sia, and shut out from general trade and 
commerce, to the commercial, agricultural, 
and manufacturing enterprise of not only 
Japan but of the world. What is now her- 
metically sealed, as it were, or at least be- 
hind the closed door, would be opened to 
modern trade, and join Japan in the march 
of progress. 

As to the conduct of the war, the Japan- 
ese have been more magnanimous, courteous, 
and humane than the Russians, particularly 
in the treatment of prisoners, while the Rus- 
sians were guilty of sowing floating mines 
in the open sea, or where they knew they 
would drift there, as well as in the harbors. 
This practice, of course, endangers neutral 
vessels, as well as those of the belligerents, 
and is both intolerably barbaric and contrary 
to the spirit of international law. It is a 
settled principle that a neutral must not 
impede a belligerent nor a belligerent injure 
a neutral. 


Russian Savagery 

The high sea is by common right open to 
all nations, and sowing mines where they 
may drift into the open sea is an _ inter- 
national outrage, especially when they are 
set afloat with the expectation that they 
will drift there, and so take the cruising 
Japanese ships unawares. They might easi- 
ly drift into the Pacific. In ocean currents 
there is indeed no telling to what part of 
the world such mines may be carried to work 
havoe. 

So Russia should be checkmated in this, 
which is a reckless attack upon neutrals 
as well as upon Japan, by the other pow- 
ers, and particularly by England and Amer- 
ica, as foremost in interest among neutrals. 

When the Hatsuse, a Japanese battle-ship, 
ran into a Russian mine floating ten miles 
outside of the entrance to Port Arthur and 
was sunk by it, all the world saw that it 
might easily have been a neutral battle- 
ship or a neutral trading-vessel that was 
sunk. 

Russia would have been within her rights 
if she had planted these infernal machines 
within the three-mile limit, in the waters 
of territory that she had wheedled or brow- 
beaten China into leasing to her. But in 
setting them adrift, where they might be 
encountered by neutrals, in the hope that 
they would destroy Japanese ships, she not 
only transcended her rights, but committed 
acts of disgraceful savagery. 

The mines thus sent adrift by the Rus- 
sians were very numerous. 

The London Times despatch-boat Haiman 
discovered two floating Russian mines near 
Wei-hai-wei, more than a hundred miles 
from Port Arthur, and twenty-one similar 
mines were discovered about the same time 
by other vessels in various parts of the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-Li and the Yellow Sea. 


The Position of China 

Japan has naturally the sympathy and 
moral support of China in this struggle, 
for China has everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by Japanese victory. China has 
learned from Russia’s grasping and exact- 
ing course at the time of the Boxer riots, 
and her shameless robbery of the Chinese 
Empire in the subsequent years of peace, 
that if Russia were now to triumph it 
would only be a question of time before 
she would annex as much of China as she 
wanted. 

On the contrary, if Japan is victorious, as 
she deserves to be, and in all probability 
will be, China knows that her empire will 
be protected from disintegration so long as 
Japan has the power to aid her to that end. 
They represent kindred races, and “ blood 
is thicker than water,” although they may 
fight, as China and Japan did, with results 
very gratifying to Japan, and very credita- 
ble to its naval and military prowess. 


Why He could not Return 

Speaking of that war in which the then 
Admiral Ito, and present Marquis, covered 
himself with glory, it transpired that after 
the battle of the Yalu, he granted a young 
officer a few days’ leave of absence, and that, 
when the leave expired, the admiral received 
this brief despatch: “ Owing to unforeseen 
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circumstances, I cannot, as expected, return 
to duty.” 

The admiral replied: “Give reason, >r 
return.” 

A little later this message reached him 
from a hospital at lokosuta: “ Train lost — 
cannot travel; leg lost—cannot run. W'll 
return if you insist.” 

The admiral, of course, did not insisi; 
but the incident furnished a good illustia- 
tion of the patriotic devotion and indomn- 
itable courage, energy, and determination 
of purpose of the Japanese in war, whether 
in the army or navy; and it is.of such men 
that the army and navy now engaged in 
deadly strife with Russia is composed. 

Let us hope that this great and terrific 
struggle will soon come to an end, for its 
cost in men and money to both sides is 
very heavy. The full extent of the losses 
in men on either side will never be learned, 
for warring nations always underrate them. 
But the. losses on the Russian side must be 
far heavier than on the other, the Russian 
line of communication being so immensely 
long. It extends over 5000 miles. Moreover, 
it is impeded and blocked in spots, while the 
Manchurian towns have been converted into 
noisome pest-holes, full of horrible scenes. 

It is a sad reflection on the scourge of 
war that probably few of those whom Rus- 
sia has sent to the East will ever return. 
Japan, however, is near home, and the sea 
is open to her to transport her wounded and 
supplies, and so she may be said to be fa- 
vored by Providence in her great struggle 
to preserve her rights, repel invasion, and 
protect her national existence. 





Told by General Gordon 


Tue late General John B. Gordon was a 
brilliant raconteur. He had a fund of anec- 
dotes and stories, not only of his war expe- 
riences, but dealing with the most promi- 
nent men and women of to-day with whom 
he was thrown in personal contact. Among 
his warmest friends were ex-President and 
Mrs. Cleveland, who on one occasion vis- 
ited Georgia as his guests. The General, 
who was at that time Governor, was very 
fond of telling how “ Aunt Sue,” his fam- 
ily washerwoman, snubbed the Clevelands. 
Wishing to show the President something 
genuine and entirely of the old South, he 
sent his carriage out to his country home 
for old “ Aunt Sue,” an ex-slave and a life- 
long servant of the family. 

When the coachman reached her cabin, 
he found the old woman hanging out her 
week’s wash. He told her that the General 
had sent for her to come in to see the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“Who’s he?” asked the old woman. 

“Who’s he?” replied the coachman. 
“Why, Mister Grober Clebelan’—who you 
*spec?” 


Had Never Heard of Them 

Aunt Sue looked at him a moment. Then, 
in a mingled tone of dignity and scorn, she 
said: “Clebelan’? Clebelan’? I ain’ never 
hurn tell er no Clebelan’s. You go long 
home en tell Mars John he ¢a’ fool dis ole 
’oman. Dem Clebelan’s mus’ be some er his 
‘lection friends—dey ain’ no qual’ty, en’ | 
ain’ gwine fool wid um.” 

And the old woman turned back to her 
tub, and would not be persuaded. 

The conversation, much to the amusement 
of Mr. Cleveland, was repeated in his hear 
ing, the General happening to question the 


*eoachman while the President was near. 


On this same trip the Clevelands visited 
General Jackson at Nashville, and there it 
was that Mr. Cleveland received what 15 
perhaps the most novel introduction ever 
yet accorded a’ President. 


How Mr. Cleveland Met Luke 

“Uncle Bob,” a most important factotum 
of “ Belle Meade,” acted as cicerone for the 
distinguished guests. They visited a!! of 
the paddocks, except two, which old Bob 
held for the last—that of Luke Blackburn 
and Iroquois. Going up to Luke Plack 
burn, Uncle Bob stood, hat in hand. Bowmg 
low, he said: “ Luke Blackburn, lemme 1 
terjuce you, th’ greates’ race-horse in A :er- 
ica, ter Grober Clebelan’, th’ greates’ van! 
Luke, dis am Mister Clebelan’, Mister (lebe- 
lan’, dis am Luke.” 
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Progress of Science 


injurious Food Preservatives 

Wiite the newspapers have made fre- 
quent mention of the food investigations of 
the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, carried on with the assistance of 
the <o-called “ poison squad,” little has been 
heard of the scientific results attending these 
experiments, and, consequently, considerable 
interest attaches to the preliminary an- 
nouncement of one of the series of tests. 
These investigations were undertaken to in- 
yestivate the character of feod preserva- 
tives. coloring matters, and other materials 
added to food products, and especially to 
determine their effect on the digestion and 
health of the consumer, with the ultimate 
object. of ascertaining the principles which 
should guide their use. In order to have 
a practical knowledge of the effects of such 
preservatives, food so treated and specially 
prepared was given to a number of volun- 
teers recruited from the officials of the de- 
partment, who put themselves unreservedly 
at the disposal of its physicians and chem- 
ists, and were dubbed by the newspapers the 
“poison squads.” The reports of the se- 
ries of experiments dealing with boric acid 
and borax have recently been completed, and 
describe researches carried on from Decem- 
ber, 1902, to July 1, 1903. Here it was 
found that there was no immediate effect 
attending the use of food where small quan- 
tities of borie acid or an equivalent amount 
of borax had been used as a preservative, 
but in some cases continued use of such 
food produced loss of appetite, fulness in 
the head, and distress in the stomach, symp- 
toms which were more pronounced with 
larger quantities of the preservatives, and 
which were accompanied by a slight cloud- 
ing of the mental processes and in some in- 
stances by nausea. The general conclusion 
reached was that borax should not be used 
in food intended for common and continu- 
ous use, and that even in the case of a food 
which is used occasionally and in small 
quantities, the package or containing ves- 
sel should be inscribed with the quantity 
and nature of the preservative, whether 
boric acid or borax. 


A New Method for Color 
Photography 


Still another method for color photogra- 
phy has been devised and has the merit 
that the manipulation does not involve the 
difficulties of many of the earlier processes. 
It is the invention of two Frenchmen— 
Auguste and Louis Lumiere—and is some- 
What similar to the method of Joly, where 
lines of different colors are ruled on a 
glass plate through which the photograph is 
taken. In the Lumiere process colored starch 
grains made from the starch of potatoes 
are substituted for the colored lines. These 
grains, which are from fifteen to twenty 
microns (6-10,000,000 to 8-10,000,000 of an 
inch) in diameter, are divided into three 
lots, and are colored orange-red, green, and 
Violet. The colored powder which these 
grains form is then evenly distributed on 
a glass plate covered by a layer of isinglass 
m such a way.that the starch layer is but 
one grain in thickness, and any interstices 
are filled by a fine black powder such as 
that of wood charcoal. The color screen so 
formed has for each square millimetre 2000 
or 3090 elementary screens composed of the 
primary colors, and it is covered with a 
layer of thin transparent varnish, whose 
index of refraction is equal to that of the 
Stair). Finally, an isochromatic film of 
gelo'‘no-bromide of silver is applied. The 
Seis ‘ive plate formed in this way is ex- 
Pesce’ in a camera in the usual fashion, with 


the «ily difference that the exposure is made 
thro ch the glass, The result is that red light 
vin ss through a red particle and will pro- 
(ce a blackening of the film, and so with 


od ‘her colors. Accordingly, when the 
p ‘tv is developed and fixed a negative will 
e cotained which exhibits the comple- 
men'sry colors of the original object. The 
Prop ’ colors are then obtained by dis- 
Soe away the reduced silver and then 
“ping the exposed chloride. The re- 
_'S a transparency in natural colors 
nes viewed by being held to the light. 
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dramatization of this book, now 
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BY 
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Author of *‘If I Were King’’ 
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Hawthorne & His Circle 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


Author of ‘* Love is a Spirit,’’ etc. 








The son of the greatest writer of romance yet produced in America, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, has written in this entertaining volume his 
remembrances of his father and his father’s friends. The author's stand- 
point is personal throughout, which adds greatly to the charm of the 
narrative. Little details of Hawthorne’s life are recounted which have 
not been available to any other biographer. 


Illustrated with Sketches by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Portraits, 
Reproductions of Rare Prints, etc. Crown 8vo, Ornamented 
Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 
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FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 224 STREET 
THE '‘SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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AN EXPERT. 
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Cave 
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One of America’s greatest g 4 P 
wonders is located in Edmonson 


GOOD WHISKEY 








work 

« Y if if County, Kentucky, 90 miles south r 

FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS It's up to O of Louisville. This Company has earli 
st ee Loevuss. KY. just issued a very interesting J 4 The 
booklet of 32 pages descriptive j 7 sents 


























of the Cave. This booklet is well “ : prese 


Dr. Lavendar’s People | i"2=2== | © 
b / a | 





book paper and design on cover 
yy is in three colors and very at- 


MARGA RET DELAND tractive. If you want a copy send 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. 10 cents in silver or stamps to 





C. L. STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
‘‘When first we read Old Chester Tales,’’ says the N ag limes, ‘3 as 
ran ‘ een 508 x 2 ee tae, ee ee Z Louisville& NashvilleR.R. 


an event, and Dr. Lavendar’s People, a second volume of these stories, is well I 
up to the high standard set by the first. Dr. Lavendar himself is one of the LOUISVILLE, Ky. , on 
creations of fiction that will not willingly be allowed to die.’’ This criticisrr. is ‘. tio 

resic 





one of the many that have greeted the book everywhere. If unanimity of 
praise is any indication of success, Mrs. Deland has again achieved a triumph. 


Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. $1.50 DOWDEN \ SH AKESPE ARB 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
*‘ SHAKES PEARE 7 OL 
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ae) LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES By EDWARD DOWDEN 


SPEED—PLEASURE—BUSINESS ‘ this de 
Beautiful, Reliable, Economical, Simple, Safe 7 368 pages, Cloth, $1.75 ‘ Weekl 


Our 64- pore catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats bui Agencies in principal Cities. Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. ‘HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 3 HA 


Fastest Trains in the World—On the New York Central. 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 

















A new, epoch-making work—the only complete narrative history 


of the great Republic in existence to-day 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the |.a nation. Hundreds upon hundreds of new _ portraits, 
best years of his life to the preparation of his’ great | prints, maps (in colors), plans, and pictures make the 
work, “A History of the American People,’’ from the | pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story—the 
earliest times to the administration of President Roosevelt. | birth and growth of what is now the United States of 
The work is monumental in character and ‘scope, repre- | America. There is a photogravure frontispiece to each 
sents the genius of the greatest historical writer of the | volume, and portraits in India tint and black. Dr. 
present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing | Woodrow Wilson’s is the first complete narrative history 
style which translates historical facts into the romance of ! of the United States in existence. 





In order to meet the urgent demand for this work, the publishers have now in readiness a 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
With Photogravure Portraits of the Presidents 


In addition to the illustrations noted above, the new | Washington to Roosevelt, a feature which materially en- 
edition contains full-page photogravure portraits of the | hances the richness of the work. The five volumes are 
Presidents of the United States—twenty-five in all—from | issued in bindings of new design and beauty: 


Green crepe buchkram, With leather label, per set - $25.00 
Half-red American Library leather, ” ome - 33.00 


OUR OFFE We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 

If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 

we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us. $2.00 every month until the full amount is paid. On receipt of 

this dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s 

Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review. In writing, state which binding and which periodical you want. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 

























at St. Louis Exposition 


When tired and exhausted from sight- 
seeing, you will find nothing more reviving 
and refreshing than ‘Schlitz.”’ | 


When the nerves need food, beer is the 
usual prescription. So in insomnia; so in 


nervousness. 


The doctor knows that malt and hops are 
nerve foods and tonics. He knows that 
pure beer is good for you. 


That is why he says ‘Schlitz.’ 


Schlitz Pale and Export Bottled Beers and Schlitz Famous Atlas Brand Draught 


Beer are on sale exclusively at— 


Administration Restaurant, located between the Forestry, Fish and 
Game and Administration Buildings. 
Fleischman’s Vienna Restaurant, located in the Model City, north 


of east corner of Manufactures Building. 


Schlitz Export Bottled Beer and Schlitz Wiener Draught Beer are on sale at— 


The Firmin Michel “Hot Roast Beef Sandwich’”’ Cafe, located 
in the Philippine Exhibition. 


Government Restaurant and Cafe, conducted by Firmin Michel, 
located northeast of the Liberal Arts Building. 


“The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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